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SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


PROF. 


E cannot think of a more ap- 
propriate introductory to our 
sketch of Prof. Sizer than the follow- 
ing words which were spoken of him 
forty years ago by Mr. P. L. Buell, 
who knew him weil: ‘‘Sizer is a 
genius and needs no praise from me. 
He owes his present elevation in the 
scientific and literary world to Phre- 
nology, and he will ever have reason 
to bless the day that he first heard its 
sublinie truths proclaimed.” 

We feel certain that many thou- 
sands will be pleased to see this 
sketch with the handsome portrait of 
Prof. Sizer. He has been a very 
active, industrious man, and his name 
is known far and near as one of the 
best practical phrenologists living, or 
that have lived. He has had but few 
equals in his profession, as many will 
be ready to testify. His heart and soul 
have always been inthework. As 
evidence of this, the following quota- 
tion is given from a letter of his 
written in September, 1861, in re- 
plying to a letter from Mr. Wells, 
from England, containing a proposal 
for him to go to London to open a 
branch establishment. He says: 


‘*When I returned to the Fowler & 
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Wells establishment at 308 Broadway, 
in 1856, I resolved to ‘go in for the 
war,’ Offensive and defensive, to sup- 
port science, and as far as I might to 
strengthen your hands and sustain 
the labors of Fowler & Wells. Ihave 
had no antagonistic, no special per- 
sonal interest to serve. Whatever 
will build up the cause I regard as 
common cause with us, and therefore 
whatever shall seem fit under the 
light of our best wisdom should decide 
the question.” These few words 
attest the deep interest which Prof. 
Sizer has ever felt since he first 
adopted Phrenology as his life work. 

The following sketch has been 
made up partly from information 
obtained from Prof. Sizer, and partly 
from quotations from notices of him 
that have been published heretofore, 
so that we know it to be authentic, 
though we should like to make it 
longer did space permit. When my 
brother, O. S. Fowler, took charge 
of the JourRNAL as editor and pub- 
lisher, in 1841, he stated in his first 
number the wants of the JouRNAL; 
that it must fail unless sustained by 
efforts outside of his own; that he 
would do all he could, and if aided, 
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the JouRNAL should go on, otherwise 
it must die then, and if that were to 
be the case it could not be resusci- 
tated. Prof. Sizer was one of those 
who stepped in to fill the breach. He 
and his partner, P. L. Buell, said they 
would obtain one hundred subscribers 
for that year’s volume, which prom- 
ise was more than realized, for they 
continued to obtain’ subscribers, 
writing for it, and speaking of it in 
their lectures. They did all they 
could for its maintenance, and as an 
evidence that they as well as others, 
were successful in their efforts, the 
JourNAL still lives. Hadit not been 
sustained at that time we should have 
no PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL now. ° 

It was started in October, 1838, 
and is now 56 years old. 

As Prof. Nelson Sizer has been 
more than half a century in the field 
as an author and ‘practitioner of 
Phrenology, the mention of his name 
is sufficient to awaken a lively in- 
terest in thousands who have profited 
by his professional counsels. 

His portrait indicates strength of 
character sustained by a _ vigorous 
physical constitution. His head 
measures about twenty-three inches 
in circumference, and his weight is 
almost two hundred pounds. His 
nervous system is therefore fully 
supplied with nutrition. Having been 
thoroughly temperate and methodical 
in his habits, he has confirmed in its 
integrity a robust body which en- 
ables him, even past his eighty- 
second year, to accomplish a large 
amount of work, His head is also 
relatively high, showing fullness in 
the moral region, while his per- 
ceptive intellect acquires knowledge 
rapidly and his capital memory makes 
his life rich in experiences. With his 
large Comparison he is able in con- 
versation, in lecturing or describing 
character, to draw vivid illustrations 
from every side of nature and ex- 
perience which are at once rich and 
pictorial. 

He was born in Chester, Mass., 
May 21, 1812. His great-grand- 
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father was of Portugese nationality, 
having emigrated to America from 
the Island of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, in 1726, settled in Middle- 
town, Conn., and married a woman 
of Scotch descent. His neigh- 
bors, desiring to make the colony 


seem to be English, persuaded 
those having a foreign prefix to 
their names to drop it. His name 


being Antonio de Sousa, or Souza, 
when quickly spoken sounded like de 
Sizer, so the kindly town clerk 
‘*Englished” his name and entered 
it on the town record as Anthony 
Sizer. All who bear the name in 
America trace their origin to this 
man. 

The eleventh child and eighth son 
of this marriage was William, the 
grandfather of our subject. He 
entered the Revolutionary Army at 
22, in 1777, as a lieutenant, became 
captain and served through the war. 
Four of his brothers also served in 
thearmy. His father, Fletcher Sizer, 
the second son and fourth child in 
William’s family of sixteen, married 
Lydia Bassett of Westfield, Mass., 
daughter of an Englishman. In this 
way, Nelson, the fourth son of a 
family of ten, in which three were 
daughters, derives sprightliness and 
sociability from the Portuguese, pru- 
dence, integrity and _ studiousness 
from the Scotch, and stability, indus- 
try and vitality from the English. 

Born and bred on the ‘“‘ Berkshire 
Hills,’’ among a moral, orderly, ingen- 
ious and hardy race, he became 
familiar with farming and mechanical 
pursuits. He was an eager student 
and reader, and before his twentieth 
year he became a contributor to the 
county papers. The visit of Dr. 
Spurzheim to the United States, his 
published lectures and death in Boston 
in 1832, brought Phrenology to his 
attention, and having studied every- 
thing on the subject which was avail- 
able, he entered the field as a lec- 
turer in 1839. For tenyears he trav- 
eled and lectured summer and winter, 
giving extended courses in New Jer- 
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sey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D.C., 
Virginia, New York,and New England. 
He early became an occasional con- 
tributor to, and agent for the AMERI- 
CAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
in 1849, was invited to take the posi- 
tion of Phrenological examiner in the 
office of Fowler & Wells, New York,and 
from that day to the present time, 
1894, he has remained in the same 
work. He at once became a regular 
contributor to the JoURNAL, and from 
1859 to 1863, inclusive, he had sole 
editorial charge of it, besides doing a 
large volume of professional work; 
the proprietors, Messrs. Fowler & 
Wells, being absent in America and 
Europe on professional tours. 

He has been not only the chief 
phrenological examiner in the office 
and associate editor, but  vice- 
president and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology incorpo- 
rated in 1866, and also its principal 
teacher. During the twenty-eight 
years of its work, more than six hun- 
dred students, coming from every 
English speaking nation, have been 
graduated. He has made more than 
three hundred thousand professional 
examinations. The power of his con- 
stitution and ability to work were not 
confined to his early life, but at the 
age of eighty-two years he daily per- 
forms a volume of professional work, 
which few men at forty have ever 
been able to do, and also, during two 
months in the year, giving to the 
institute class two lectures daily of an 
hour each, and filling the intervening 
time with phrenological examinations 
in the office. And this is no holiday 
work. The gifted, distinguished and 
learned have come under his hands 
professionally, often with the name 
concealed or disguised, generally with 
loving and resp: ctful confidence, but 
often with skeptical criticism. The 
students of the Institute also are 
brainy people, containing in a single 
class two lawyers, three physicians, 
five ministers and twenty teachers, 
and other sharp thinkers. 

In the midst of all these duties he has 


dictated to a stenographer, and pub- 
lished several books,among whichare: 
‘Choice of Pursuits,” ‘*How to 
Teach,” “Forty Yearsin Phrenology,” 
‘* Heads and Faces,” ‘‘ Right Selec- 
tion in Wedlock,”’ ‘‘ Resemblance to 
Parents,” and for the last twenty 
months has been contributing to the 
columns of THE JOURNAL the pages of 
a new book, entitled, ‘‘ How to Study 
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Strangers by Temperament, Face 
aud Head,” to be a sequel to ‘‘ Heads 


and Faces.” 

In 1884 the business of Fowler & 
Wells was transferred to a joint stock 
association and incorporated under 
the title of Fowler & Wells Company, 
in which Professor Sizer was a cor- 
porate member, and was chosen vice- 
president and trustee. 

His great vigor of body and brain, 
his ready perception and memory of 
minute and varied knowledge, es- 
pecially of what men do and how 
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they do it, in so many of the trades 
and occupations, are a marvel to 
many who have profited by his 
analyses and advice. His facility of 
illustration renders his descriptions 
of character vivid and picturesque, 
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and his freedom of language makes 
them exhaustive. His youngest son, 
Nelson B. Sizer, M.D.,¢is an alumnus 
of the University of the City of New 
York and a physician, settled in 
Brooklyn, New York. 


-e- 


WOMAN. 


NO SEX DISTINCTION IN 


GOVERNMENT. 


By ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


HAT citizens. should disagree 
about the principle of govern- 
ment, that some should honestly be- 
lieve in one form, and some in 
another, is a perfectly comprehen- 
sible and excusable thing. The 
heredity, environment and mental 
limitations of each affect the views of 
each, inclining one to firm faith in 
pure democracy and inclining another 
to equal faith in absolute despotism. 
We think according to what we know 
and are, and this fact should beget in 
us infinite charity even for views that 
seem to us bigoted, foolish and 
wicked. Doubtless, . upon some 
points our own opinions may appear 
equally bigoted, foolish and wicked 
to others. The realm of thought is 
an arena where opinions meet and 
prove their right to live, or to be de- 
prived of life, in friendly contest by 
the use of the light rapier of reason. 
All that should be demanded of the 
combatants is that each shall appear 
in his or hér true colors, that the 
combat be open, above board. No 
masquerading in misleading disguises. 
No ambuscades. No hypocrisy. To 
this rule every fair-minded and intel- 
ligent person will doubtless agree. 
Now the intellectual duel regard- 
ing woman’s. rightful share in 
and relation to government is natur- 
ally waged upon different grounds in 
different parts of the world. Yet this 
is a point which most Americans fail 
to appreciate. They compare the po- 
litical position of women in the United 
States with the political position of 
women in Germany, or China, or in 


India, and, observing that some few 
of the energetic, progressive and self- 
developing women of the United 
States have now obtained for them- 
selves a greater measure of personal 
freedom than the feminine aristocrats 
of those countries possess, the average 
male or female American compla- 
cently boasts of the superior blessings 
which the men of the United States 
have bestowed upon the women of 
this land! 

The fallacy in this boast lies in the 
oversight which neglects to notice that 
in every country woman’s position 
must be judged by the principles pro- 
fessed in that country, and her place 
gauged by the place arrogated to him- 
self by man. Thus, if we turn to 
China, we find a nation founded on 
the assumption that obedience is the 
cardinal human virtue and that sub- 
jection to authority is the divine law 
for all political, intellectual and do 
mestic relation between old and new, 
youth and age. Ignorant, foolish, or 
even wicked, such doctrine may be 
pronounced, but there is no doubt 
that the people holding it honestly 
believe and consistently practice it. 
Subjection is the universal rule, the 
corner-stone, and everybody is,inturn, 
subjected to somebody, or something 
else. Women, it is true, are sub- 
jected to men in China, but it is 
equally true that men in China are 
most despotically held in life-long 
subjection to women. From the em- 
peror on the throne to the lowest 
peasant in the meanest hut, every 
man in China, to this day, is legally 
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subject to the rule of his mother. 
Within the home, over the children, 
the mother is supreme despot from 
the beginning of her reign until her 
death. Whatever literary honors and 
degrees her sons acquire are formally 
and publicly bestowed upon the 
mother by virtue of motherhood. 
And, by virtue of motherhood, she 
may marry them to whom she pleases, 
may exact of them what measure of 
respect she deems fitting so long as 
they live, and, if they are lacking, 
she has the right, by virtue of mother- 
hood, of uttering a form of solemn 
malediction which has power to deprive 
them of their dignities and titles— 
professioral, literary or political. But 
while man, asa son, is thus subjected 
to woman, as a mother, woman, as a 
wife, is subjected to man, as a hus- 
band, to a certain degree. Not sucha 
degrading subjection as that of the 
wife under the common law of Eng- 
land, to be sure. The Chinese wife 
is, and always has been, the free and 
independent ruler of the. household. 
She can buy and sell, make contracts 
and manage her affairs without mas- 
culine interference, though subject, 
in some respects, to the rule of her 
mother or her mother-in-law until 
their death and her own succession 
place her as oldest wife of the often 
compound family. The wife of 
Christendom, it will be remembered, 
had no legal rights of any descrip- 
tion. Her husband could decide her 
place of residence, could regulate 
every action of her life, and, under 
certain circumstances, could gain ab- 
solution if he took her life. She 
could neither legally buy nor sell, 
make a contract or a will, control or 
act as guardian to her own children, or 
order her household as she pleased, and 
while her husband could practically 
divorce her upon suspicion of adultery, 
through his superior facilities as a 
recognized power among law-makers, 
the wife could not obtain divorce for 
the most open, shameful and outrage- 
ous adultery of her husband, unless to 
this adultery he added physical 
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violence to herself before witnesses ! 
The laws of France compelled a wife 
to remain under her husband's roof 
beside her husband’s mistress if her 
lord so commanded. England still 
maintains the double code for divorce, 
allowing the husband divorce for 
adultery alone, but refusing the wife’s 
plea for divorce from an adulterous 
husband, unless it be accompanied by 
personal abuse of herself. 

In China, as marriage is supposed 

to be an institution for the sole purpose 
of founding a family, marriage may 
be nullified if it fail in that purpose; 
but if a husband and wife are 
personally attached to each other, 
and wish to remain together, two 
courses are open to them, either to 
adopt some of the too numerous 
children of other couples, or else, to 
follow precisely the method practiced 
by Rachel and Jacob as described 
in the thirtieth chapter of Genesis. 
Just as among the forefathers of 
Jesus of. Nazareth, so among the 
Chinese the children of the hand- 
maid are accepted as the sole and 
legitimate children of the Chinese 
wife, and the real mother makes no 
claim even to relationship to them, 
nor to any sort of equality with the 
original wife. She remains a hand- 
maid subject to the authority of the 
legal wife and /ega/ mother of the 
children of whom she is the natural 
mother. 
_ But, while China unquestioningly 
accepts subjection as the divine order 
for all human relation, subjecting the 
mind to the infallible authority of the 
classics, subjecting the Emperor to 
the traditions of his ancestors, sub- 
jecting the son to the mother, the 
wife to the husband, the daughter-in- 
law to the mother-in-law, etc., etc., 
what principles do we profess ? 

As Protestants we affirm the right 
of absolutely free thought, as Ameri- 
cans we affirm the right of perfect 
freedom in self government, and de- 
clare ourselves free to alter or abolish 
any form of government which we be- 
lieve to be destructive of our liberty. 
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American men, therefore, arrogate to 
themselves a degree of freedom of 
which China has not yet even the 
faintest conception, but what of 
American women? For the past 
nineteen years an able Chinese 
woman has wielded almost absolute 
political power over that vast em- 
pire of 400,000,000 subjects. On 
the other hand the absolute male 
sovereigns of women in the United 
States refuse to grant one jot ortittle 
of their sovereignty to American 
women! Representative American 
men on the floor of Congress sneered 
and jeered at the bare mention of the 
possibility that American women might 
be able to help govern themselves 
politically. China is about to hold a 
great celebration and to expend money 
like water in order to do honor to the 
great woman whom it reveres for her 
political service to the nation. The 
United States refused to recognize or 
to reward that great military genius 
who devised the plan which brought 
our civil war to a speedy conclusion 
—Anna Ella Carroll of Maryland— 
merely because she was a woman. 
China sees no reason why a mother 
should not guide the ship of state, if 
she has the ability. The United 
States makes sex a disability. The 
greatest scholars and statesmen of 
China accept the political guidance of 
a woman. The President of the 
United States refuses to allow his 
wife’s name to be used by a society 
of women who only claimto use 
‘‘womanly influence” of a private 
character on political affairs! And 
the ‘scholars and statesmen” of 
the New York constitutional conven- 
tion continue to pour contempt on 
the American women who ask for the 
privilege of self-government. 

In the light of the above-mentioned 
facts, is it not about time for America 
to dropits hypocrisy if it does not want 
to abandon itsmale tyranny? Iusethe 
word ‘‘ tyranny " merely in its original 
sense of an arbitrary exercise of power, 
not in its latter day meaning of 
cruelty, etc. Our tyrants are, pos- 
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sibly,. well-meaning, kind, noble, 
gentle, magnanimous tyrants, but that 
is not the point. Being,tyrants, they 
have no right to masquerade as demo- 
crats. Maintaining a male despot- 
ism, they have no right to parade the 
United States before the world as a 
democracy. Holding half the people 
in subjection they have no right to 
boast that ‘‘We, the people of the 
United States,” are a self-governing 
people. 

In my opinion, the most contempt- 
ible creature that moves upon earth 
is a hypocrite, and the only unpar- 
donable sin is a hypocrite’s lie. For 
the liar who lies through fear, or 
through ignorance, it is easy to have 
charity and pity. But the liar who 
lies in order to seem what he is not 
is past forgiveness. For superstition- 
bound China, which knows no better 
than to practice despotism—political 
and social—and which makes no pre- 
tense of holding republican or demo- 
cratic views, we may feel a measure 
of respect, even while wishing China 
better doctrines. But for the United 
States, professing democracy and 
practicing despotism, it is impossible 
to cherish an atom of respect. It is 
because of United States pretensions, 
because of the freedom of its men 
and the inexcusable subjection of its 
women, that I pronounce the position 
of women in this country more de- 
graded, relative to that of men, than 
the position of women in China. 

Every man and woman whodespises 
hypocrisy and who wishes to be able 
to respect the United States should 
labor to restore harmony between our 
national precepts and _ practices. 
Every man who loves truth should 
refuse to perpetuate, or to counte- 
nance the perpetuation, of the subjec- 
tion of women to men in this pre- 
tended democracy. Every woman who 
wishes to train her children to 
honesty should denounce the dishon- 
esty of an oligarchy disguised as 
democracy. 

Woman suffrage in the United 
States is simply and solely a question 
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of regard for common honesty, de- 
cency and truth. When a robber is 
found with his pockets stuffed full of 
stolen goods, honest judges and law- 
yers do not pause long in debating 
the ‘‘expediency ” of making the rob- 
ber restore the goods to the rightful 
owners, on the plea that no one can 
predict, positively, what the owners 
may do with their own. Nor will 
honest menin this land, which makes 
government the rightful property of 
all the people, hesitate long about re- 
storing to half the people the share 
stolen from them by the other half. 
The constitutional convention in 
New York, which has lately refused 
to restore the right of self-govern- 
ment to women, thereby proved itself 
either dishonest or incapable of rea- 
soning. Whichever it may be, its re- 
cent action stamps it as unfit to de- 
cide any sort of question for the 
people. From this one action in re- 
gard to the female people of New 
York we might confidently expect to 
find all the decisions of the conven- 
tion weak, maudlin, illogical. Such 
is exactly what we do find in reading 
an account of its proceedings. It 
has no more conception of self- 
government than is possessed by a 
council of the representatives of 
the Czar of Russia. In fact, the 
New York Constitutional Convention 
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may justly be pronounced as undem- 
ocratic as the worst reactionary 
school of present-day Russia. It 
not only refuses to countenance the 
request of women to govern them- 
selves, but it undertakes to tell every 
department of New York State ex- 
actly how and to what extent it may 
govern itself. A despotic old grand- 
mother at the head of a Chinese fam- 
ily is a liberal in comparison, for she 
is generally content with ruling some 
forty adults and infants. The Con- 
stitutional Convention wants to regu- 
late the details of life for some mill- 
ions of adults, not to speak of 
infants. 

The very American Americans who 
desire to discern the cause of the rise 
of a spirit of anarchy, that is, of con- 
tempt for government, in America, 
are requested to turn their attention 
—not to the few foreigners—but to 
such foolish and undemocratic and 
expensive performance of nothing as 
that which has been going on for 
several months past in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of New York. If 
self-government be but sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, then Hail. 
No government at all! A male oli- 
garchy? or, anarchy?—of these two 
evils let us choose the least.— 7wen- 
tieth Century. 





A BRAIN THEORY. 


CCORDING to the former view 

of physiologists the cerebellum 

(the hind, or little brain) was supposed 
to control combined muscular action 
and to adjust the voluntary movements 
in an organized manner. But its simi- 
larity in anatomical construction and 
its close connection with the cere- 
brum (the anterior or larger division 
of the brain), as well as its relation to 
the cords which conduct the sensa- 
tions to the spinal marrow, have led 
the French naturalist, Courmont, to 
suppose that not only the organized 
workings of the voluntary motions 
are governed by the cerebellum, but 
that there also distinct spiritual 


occurrences have their seat. As is 
known mental motions, such as think- 
ing, reasoning, comparing, willing, 
etc., are performed in the cerebrum. 
Through a great number of observa- 
tions Courmont has reached the con 
clusion that the emotions, such as 
love, hate, anger, fear, joy, sorrow, 
etc., have their origin in the cere- 
bellum, an opinion which was cer- 
tainly expressed by Jessen as far 
back as 1869, but remained unnoticed 
on account of the want of proof. Its 
great similarity to the cerebrum in its 
finer anatomical relations is proved 
by physiological experiments, but 
still more by clinical observations, 
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several of which we will communicate. 
A lady who for some reason had lost 
her mental balance answered all ques- 
tions respecting the exterior world 
quite rationally, but became delirious 
as soon as her emotions were in the 
leasi disturbed. After her death the 
cerebellum was found altered. If the 
cerebrum is considered as the only 
support of the mental occurrences 
there must certainly be two different 
kinds of cells, one of which supplies 
the intellectual actions, the other the 
emotional, and any occurrence, such 
as a disturbance in the circulation, 
will influence one and not the other. 
On the contrary, occasional changes 
in the cerebellum, its diseased state 
or entire absence, as is often found 
out after death, are indicated during 
the entire lifetime by decided diseases 
of the feelings. This was shown in 
the case of a woman in whom the left 
half of the cerebellum was wanting, 
while the cerebrum and the spinal col- 
umn were found to be entirely sound. 

From her earliest childhood she 
was subjected to a certain timidity 
which, on the slightest occasion, 
manifested itself through weeping, 
wailing and trembling, while her 
other ferlings were entirely normal. 
In another case a disease of the cere- 
bellum was observed in an 11-year- 
old girl; although she was mentally 
well developed she had never in her 
life experienced either pleasure or 
pain, and to all questions replied 
with ‘‘yes’” or *‘no.” A third case 
was met in a man about 40 years old. 
All his life he had been a great liar, 
thief and idler and immoral in the 
highest degree, and never had a 
friend, knew neither love, affection 
nor gratitude. While the cerebrum 
was entirely normal the cerebellum 


appeared to be extraordinarily 
shrunken. In all these cases changes 
of the cerebellum or a great defect 
thereof were accompanied by great 
peculiarities of the emotions. But 
Courmont has further succeeded in 
supporting his opinion through an 
experiment. Ravens, which are 
extraordinarily timid, remain _per- 
fectly fearless after the destruction of 
the cerebellum. A study of compara- 
tive anatomy leads greatly to 
strengthen this opinion. The higher 
one mounts in the zoological scale 
the greater the development of the 
cerebellum, which reaches its highest 
perfection in man. If it were only a 
means of muscular action then the 
cerebellum should be extraordinarily 
developed in animals whose muscular 
strength and endurance are most 
remarkable, as in deer, horses, hares, 
squirrels, etc., but squirrels have 
proportionally the smallest cerebel- 
lum. On the other hand seals, 
whales, dolphins and the ocean mam- 
mals generally have a large cerebel- 
lum, and according to the unanimous 
opinion of eminent naturalists these 
animals are exceedingly social, live in 
large families, protect each other in 
danger, and show great love and ten- 
derness for their offspring. Among 
reptiles, on the contrary, the cerebel- 
lum is but slightly developed, and 
these are seldom social, are mutually 
aggressive and devour their young. 
Next to mammals birds possess a pro- 
portionately large cerebellum, and 
these, as is well known, are very ten- 
der toward their young. In further 
proof of the theory the nerves, which 
are supposed to express extremes of 
emotion, as the nerve of the tears and 
the great facial nerves, arise from the 
cerebellum.— Science Siftings. 




















HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS 


TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON. SIZER. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PECULIAR ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMBROSE DUDLEY, 
EARL OF WARWICK, BORN 1590. 


HIS is a peculiar head and face. 
There is an enormous develop- 
ment of the knowing faculties lo- 


of this head is that it is so very high. 
The organs in the top head, espe- 
cially Veneration, Firmness and Self- 
esteem, are enormous. There is such 
a thing as hereditary dignity and 
stability and hereditary reverence for 

















FIG. 183. 


EARL OF WARWICK, 


cated across the lower half of the 
forehead. The Perceptive organs 
are all very large. The tempera- 
ment is favorable to intellectuality 
and mental vigor. The peculiarity 


AMBROSE 


DUDLEY, 


BORN 1590. 


greatness and titles, and what the 
world styles elevation of character. 
One can readily imagine the sense of 
authority; the love of power; the 
feeling that he stands head and 
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shoulders over mankind generally, 
and, although he had a mild coun- 
tenance, he was doubtless very rigid 
in his ideas of truth, duty, and es- 
pecially the duty that subordinated 
people owe to government and to 
authority. Such a head as that would 
readily recognize the divine right of 
kings and the spirit of governmental 
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knowledge and practical wisdom. 
The faculty which reads character, 
the organ of Human Nature, is enor- 
mously developed in that head, and 
so is Imitation. That would be the 
kind of a head to exercise govern- 
mental and diplomatic power; it 
would also excel in science and in 
literature. He seems not to have 





FIG. 184. 


JUDGE 


authority as held by landed lords. 
That high top-head evinces hundreds 
of years of successful distinction and 
authority. If such a man were in- 
spired by high and holy motives, his 
intelligence and his sense of law and 
subordination by those subjected to 
law, would seem sublime. Then his 
intellect ought to place him high in 
the rank of intelligence, scholarship, 


HUGH L. WHITE. 


very large Caution, but more force of 
character than prudence and guard- 
edness; and the center of the top- 
head is so enormously high that he 
must have had great religious enthu- 
siasm and have inclined to promote 
religious sentiments by legal control. 
He was doubtless exceedingly con- 
servative if not tyrannical. His 
large Language gave him the power 
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of utterance; the fullness of the eye 
is very manifest. 

There was more Spirituality, Ven- 
eration and Benevolence than there 
was of constructive talent, Ideality 
and prudence. The head seems to 
run up in the central region and the 
sides are comparatively flattened. 


HUGH LAWSON WHITE. 


This is a remarkable specimen 
of the mental temperament and is 
a high order of development. There 
is fineness of quality, sensitive- 
ness and susceptibility, and there 
is a wiry endurance and toughness 
connected with such a constitution. 
He was remarkable for his scholar- 
ship and for his judicial talent. He 
was a judge in a Southern State 
about 1850, was a United States 
Senator, and was a strong candidate 
for the Presidency; was considered 
a formidable rival in the field during 
the latter part of the career of Henry 
Clay. The face is long, and the 
features light and delicate. The eye 
was sharp and clear, and the superior 
faculties of reason, dignity, ambi- 
tion, thoroughness, steadfastpess, 
morality and imagination were re- 
markable. As a lawyer and a judge 
he ‘was a critic and clear-cut; as a 
thinker he was broad and sound, and 
as a min of mental caliber rarely 
equaled. 

Like John C. Calhoun, his body 
was slight, though wiry, and he 
seems not to have been very liberally 
nourished. His digestive power 
seems to be poor; the hollowness of 
the cheek outward from the mouth 
indicates it, but he was a kind of in- 
tellectual lightning-rod in his time, 
masterful in spirit, and high-toned in 
his sense of duty and honor. 

He had the organ of Hope largely 
indicated. He had large caution and 
very large Firmness and Self-esteem. 
Such a head indicates scholarship; 
desire for knowledge; ability to 
gather information and make himself 





master of his surroundings, and a 
natural leader among men. 

Such a face and head with educa- 
tion and opportunity always takes 
rank among men of a commanding 
spirit, and the world is not slow to 
recognize the right of such men to 
lead and to rule. 


FRANCIS EGERTON. 
DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER. 


This is a head, face and body con- 
stituting a remarkable contrast with 
the two former portraits, Figs. 183 
and 184. The date of the picture is 
1788. His head and face have some- 
thing of the outline of King George 
the Third, and they were contempo- 
raneous, though this is a’ stronger 
face, and we think a stronger head, 
than that of George the Third. 
This is an interesting physiology 
and physiognomy. There is a 
stout, deep-chested body; a very 
high development of the Vital tem- 
perament with a considerable degree 
of the Lymphatic. He was probably 
a very large, heavy man. The neck 
was large; the fullness under the 
broad, fleshy cheek shows bodily 
health and vitality, and the rotundity 
of the body and the largeness of the 
chest and the abdomen evince a noble 
lord who lived high in his day. His 
large Roman nose would indicate a 
considerable degree of the Motive 
temperament and a desire to exercise 
power. The fullness of the eye, and 
especially the fullness beneath the eye, 
represents the power of language and 
the ability to utter his thoughts freely 
and fully, and, with his ample devel- 
opment of the perceptive organs, he 
would be full of facts and fond of re- 
lating stories. His reasoning intellect 
is not very largely represented; the 
upper part of his forehead tapers off 
and retreats. The mouth and chin 
and the form of the body indicate the 
voluptuary, and the breadth and full- 
ness of the base of the brain show 
that he was of the ‘‘earth earthy” 
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and that his thoughts were not as 
exalted, as clear-cut, intense and el- 
evated as they should have been. The 
back of the head indicates strong so- 
cial and animal power. Such an or- 
ganization lives well if it can afford 
to, and gathers around him if he 
do not inherit wealth as a source of 


my early boyhood, when I heard it 
sung by Englishmen in America, was 
like this : ‘ 
**While England yields pork, beef 
and beer, 
John Bull will keep 47s hand on’t.” 
We think the pork, beef and beer 
would come natural to this man, and 





FIG. 185. FRANCIS EGERTON, 


DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER, 


physical comfort and happiness. He 
would enjoy the convivial table. He 
was the type represented by the song 
which used to be sung in England, in 
reference to Napoleon’s effort to con- 
quer England. It was a kind of 
bantering challenge against Napo- 
leon, who wanted to gobble up the 
‘*snug little island,” and the refrain 
of the song, as I remember it from 


if there was enough of it, it would be 
the acme of the present hour, the joy 
of his daily life. And still, he might 
have been a scholar if he had been 
willing to study. He had perception 
and language; he could have been a 
good linguist and a versatile writer, 
and with his sociability and marvel- 
ous memory a_ masterful story- 
teller. 














TWENTIETH CENTURY HUMANITY. 


A FEW PHRENOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS, 


NE of the brightest and most 
enterprising journalists of New 
York is Mr. Edward Marshall, the 
Sunday editor of Zhe Press. For 
several weeks during the past sum- 
mer he published the opinions of 
many prominent men and women 
concerning the future of the human 
race, and as the articles were syndi- 
cated they reached millions of readers 
and provoked a great deal of discus- 
sion. Conspicuous among the topics 
treated were the problems of hered- 
ity, rational medicine, hygiene, hyp- 
notism, progress in surgery, temper- 
ance reform, and last, but far from 
least, the relations of temperament 
and brain organization to character 
and talent. As Mr. Marshall con- 
sulted the editor of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL for information regard- 
ing the last named subject, we ven- 
ture to republish some extracts from 
the report of that interview which 
we hope will prove acceptable to our 
readers: 

‘*The bump idea,” said Dr. Beall, 
‘*has done more to hurt phrenology 
than any other one thing. It has 
been taken up by quacks and incom- 
petents because of the very fascina- 
tion of the study, and has to some 
extent brought the whole science 
into ridicule with many people. Of 
course, it is not possible that such 
nonsense should stop the progress of 
a truth as wonderful as phrenology, 
but it unquestionably has retarded it. 
Gall discovered the location of the 
brain centers which are the seats of 
the radical or primary faculties, by a 
study of such excessive developments 
or deficiencies as came under his ob- 
servation. An extraordinary devel- 
opment may produce a protuberance 
on the skull, as instance the benevo- 
lence in the cast of Abraham Lincoln. 
But in ordinary heads, that is, in 99 
out of 100, phrenology becomes a 


study of form; and the little pro- 
tuberances mean nothing more than 
peculiarities of the skull itself. In 
ordinary heads we do not look for 
bumps, but study diameters and 
length from the ear. 

One reason why Americans fail to 
catch this idea is because, as a nation, 
they are weak in the sense of form; 
that faculty is located between the 
eyes. The French are a race of 
artists and are broadly developed 
there. The Americans are not, and 
the space between their eyes is narrow. 
This is shown by the curious fact that 
opera glasses made in Paris are too 
wide for the average American eyes. 
If we were built so that we fitted the 
Parisian opera glasses we would be less 
likely to depend for confirmation of 
phrenology upon the existence of 
bumps on our heads like pyramids in 
a desert, and would more easily catch 
delicacies of contour.” 


NEW TALENTS TO COME, 


After this brief discourse on phre- 
nology as a whole, Dr. Beall told some 
of the things which twenty-five years’ 
study of it make it possible for him 
to predict of mental development. 
He said: 

‘*The whole tendency is upward. 
The mental development of the next 
century willbe complex and will bring 
versatility on a higher plane than we 
have yet known. We shan’t have so 
much talent for drinking beer and play- 
ing base ball, but we shall have a much 
higher talent for real progress 
and real happiness. As the race 
learns to eliminate those things which 
retard its upward passage, new and 
more valuable tendencies will come to 
take their place. This is the age of 
practical progress. In addition to 
the improvements which make life 
more comfortable—better lighting, 
better heating, better clothing, better 
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furniture, better railroads, better the highest. It is the highest in 
steamboats, type-writers, phono- phrenology, afd it is the highest in 


graphs and the like—there is a coun- 
terline no less real in a higher sphere. 
Parents are beginning to ask what to 
do with their children. When the 
maturity of a son or daughter ap- 
proaches, the question is now, How 
can they marry best? One hundred 
years ago it was, How can I get my 
son to go to church and prevent my 
daughter from dancing or playing 
cards? The result is larger mental 
development and larger happiness, and 
the higher tendency is gaining momen- 
tum with every day. Happiness is the 
activity of all our faculties. People 
didn’t use to know that. They didn't 
know what faculties were. 

‘* The world has since its beginning 
been ignorant of the brain and so of 
everything that emanates from it. If 
you don’t know the contents of a post 
box you can't tell where the letters in 
it are going or what effect they will 
have when they are delivered. It is 
precisely so with the ‘ pigeon-holes’ 
in the brain. Each has a message. 
One goes to art; here’s a box in an- 
other part that sends to caution; here 
to the faculty of acquirement; here's 
one back here that fights for marriage 
and the sacredness of the fireside; it 
is constantly trying to control this box 
down here in the basement of the 
brain. 

‘* The tendency to develop the facul- 
ties in the upper brain is increasing; 
the faculties in the base of the brain 
about the ear are growing weaker. 
The higher our faculties are the 
greater will be our happiness. The 
man who depends on mere animal 
pleasure, although he may fancy him- 
self in possession of the highest en- 
joyment, will be cheated. Those per- 
sons who seek happiness on the selfish 
or lower plane will be mistaken. 
Religion’s greatest idea is the suprem- 
acy of love. Benevolence, or the 
faculty of the highest love, is farthest 
removed from the low faculties 
until you get to the intellect; there- 
fore we should consider that function 


Christianity. The low browed villain 


is traditional. 
A RACE OF SPECIALISTS. 


‘*The future race will be one of 
specialists. So much knowledge is 
being evolved that this will be neces- 
sary, but I believe that the whole vol- 
ume of human knowledge will be grad- 
ually rewritten and condensed, so that 
it will be infinitely more accessible 
than it is now. The sciences 
themselves will be scientifically sys- 
tematized, and by the aid of that sys- 
tem it will be possible for the future 
specialist to be better versed in all 
departments than the specialist of to- 
day is in his own. Knowledge is very 
largely a matter of facility. We all 
know thousands of things that we 
have no consciousness of having 
learned. They are matters of habit. 
In the future, science will become a 
matter of habit. With each newstep 
forward along the main road of 
knowledge, new bypaths will be dis- 
covered, and each will be explored. 
This will bring a higher physical cul- 
ture and not only greater knowledge, 
but the ability to apply that knowl- 
edge well.” 

RIGHT 


MARRIAGE IS PARAMOUNT. 


I called Dr. Beall’s attention to the 
opinions of the English authorities 
concerning the drink habit. To some 
extent he agreed with them. 

“They have put the cart before the 


horse, however,” he said. ‘* They 
speak of drink first and marriage 
afterward. ‘They should speak of 


marriage first, and everything else 
afterward. When the public con- 
science is awakened thoroughly on 
the subject of marriage—and that 
awakening has already begun, unques- 
tionably—a great stride will have been 
made toward better physique and bet- 
ter mentality. When the public vanity 
is awakened onthe subject of marriage 
vanity is infinitely more potent than 
conscience-—then the battle will have 
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been won. When people know enough 
about this subject to realize that 
parents of incompetent and undevel- 
oped children deserve severe censure, 
the awakening will be complete. Men 
and women then will be ashamed to 
be recognized as the fathers and 
mothers of anything but fine children. 
Widely extended knowledge will leave 
no excuse for ignorance and will bring 
condemnation and ridicule upon those 
who disregard the laws of parental 
influence or heredity. 


ESSENTIALS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


oer 


The most common mistake in 
marriage is failure tosecure comrade- 
ship on the moral and _ intellectual 
planes. Nature exerts herself first of 
all to maintain the physical type, and 
neglects morality and intellect. Phys- 
ical strength is, of course, the founda- 
tion for everything that is good in the 
human race, though not necessarily 
the accompaniment. You can’t have 
a house without a foundation, but it’s 
a mighty easy thing to have a founda- 
tion without a house. In the major- 
ity of marriages husband and wife are 
physically compatible Mental com- 
patibility, however, is much less fre- 
quent. This is caused, first, by the 
fact that brain contours are usually 
concealed by bonnets or hair and are 
not.made the objects of inspection 
and consideration ; second, by the fact 
that vanity, to say nothing of anything 
else, makes most of us hide our worst 
points from our best friends, and, 
third, by the fact that if the brain 
contours were examined and the worst 
points were not hidden, most people 
are so ignorant that it wouldn’t make 
any difference. 

‘*In the United States especially 
careful marriage is necessary. We 
have a number of national diseases, 
such as dyspepsia and catarrh; and 
sectional temperaments such as the 
New England, the Southern, the 
Western, etc., are much more uni- 
versal than is ordinarily the case in 
other countries. Our most common 
type is the lank, lean, motive tempera- 


ment. In men and women of this 
sort there is almest certain to bea 
deficiency of culture and _ polish, 
although there may be none of intel- 
lect. Abraham Lincoln is a striking 
instance of this, with which we are 
all familiar. His was an extreme 
case. If Abraham Lincoln had 
married a woman of like tempera- 
ment, the result to the children of 
the union would have been disastrous. 
Lincoln was a man of fine intellectual 
deve'opment. The faculties of the 
intellect were all strong, although the 
forehead was not high. ‘This was due 
to the fact that the wreath of facul- 
ties which tops the intellect—music, 
suavity, love of beauty, etc., were 
almost entirely missing. And then 
his brain was of remarkably close 
texture. 

‘** Lincoln was not a witty man, but 
he was a humorous man. His fun 
came from behind his ears instead of 
from his forehead. He was not 
polished. As Ingersoll said: ‘ He 
would use any common word that wit 
could disinfect.” A man of this 
temperament should marry a woman 
rotund in figure and of rather yield- 
ing physical fiber. One of the 
simplest indications is the hand. 
Lincoln’s was hard, bony and big 
jonted. The fi-gers could not be 
bent back. Had he married a woman 
with a hand like his their children 
would have been inclined to coarse- 
ness. The hand of the wife of a man 
like Lincoln should have tapering, 
conic fingers, small jointed and easily 
bent back. 


NATIONAL EXAMPLES. 


‘“The Germans as a nation are 
typically of the vital temperament, 
and from intermarriage with the same 
temperament they have developed 
excesses of appetite, as instance their 
beer drinking. Almost the same dis- 
advantage exists among the Irish, 
where the sanguine phase of the vital 
temperament predominates. ‘The re- 
sult is shown in the proportion noted 
for high tempers. The lower de- 
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velopment of this temperament gives 
us the Irish prize fighter; the higher 
development is plainly shown in this 
country by the great number of able 
Irish lawyers, fighters all. The 
purely brain temperament is one 
that is only too common in America. 
Intermarriage with it brings pre- 
dominating brains and weak bodies, 
which are likely to end in an 
insane asylum. This is one of the 
classes that build up millions for the 
American patent medicine manu- 
facturer. 

‘* A safe rule on this matter of mar- 
riage is to marry your opposite in all 
things that will antagonize, but marry 
your like in all things that sympa- 
thize, like artistic tendencies or 
moral purposes. There again the 
sympathy should be with the purpose 
rather than the methods. For in- 
stance, it would be well if husband 
and wife both loved music, to have 
one devoted to the piano and the 
other tothe violin. If both parents 
lack courage, force, economy—the 
faculties around the ears—the off- 
spring will be still more deficient. If 
the heads of both parents extend 
very greatly in the upper back region 
the children are likely to be egotis- 
tical. If the foreheads are full 
across the eyebrows and retreating 
in the upper part, the children are 
likely to be bright in memory, but 
notin abstract reasoning. If both 
are broad in the upper part, theorists, 
and in extreme cases, cranks are 
likely to develop. Wherethe eyes of 
both parents are very prominent, the 
home life will not only be made up of 
mutual clamorings for the right of 
speech, but the children will be 
chatter-boxes. If the head is too 
wide in front of the ears, the children 
will probably ruin themselves by 
excesses of eating and drinking. 


A RACE OF WONDERS. 


‘* Summing it allup, Icanonly say, 
however,” remarked Dr. Beall, ‘* that 
the upward and better tendency is 
astonishingly large. Regard for the 
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unquestioned truths of pre-natal 
influence, for the laws of heredity 
and a wider study of the science of 
rational choice in marriage will bring 


a race of physical and _ mental 
wonders in the future. Ali these 
things are coming. People are 


thinking, writing and talking about 
these extraordinary problems, and 
the result will be felt. I saw that 
Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner announced 
in one of your recent interviews that 
if the breeding of the human race 
were as carefully considered as is the 
breeding of live stock, the perfect 
physical man and woman would re- 
sult in five generations. I think I 
can, with as great confidence, say that 
if the already discovered laws of 
rational marriage were observed, the 
perfect mental man and woman would 
result in no greater time.” 

; “a . 

HABIT AND CHARACTER. 
.* the young but realize 

how soon they will become 
mere walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state. We 
are spinning our own fates, good or 
evil, and never to be undone. Every 
smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves 
its never so little scar. ‘The drunken 
Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, 
excuses himself for every fresh dere- 
liction by saying, ‘‘ I won’t count this 
time.”” Well, he may not count it 
and a kind heaven may not count 
it, but it is being counted none the 
less. Down among his nerve cells 
and fibers the molecules are counting 
it, registering and storing it up, to be 
used against him when the next temp- 
tation comes. Nothing we ever do 
is, in strict scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its 
good side as well as its bad one. As 
we become permanent drunkards by 
sO many separate drinks, so we 
become saints in the moral, and 
authorities and experts in the practical 
and scientific spheres by so many 
separate acts and hours of work.— 
James’ ‘‘ Psychology.” 

















THE RELATION BETWEEN 


PHRENOLOGY AND INSANITY. 


By H. A. Burroipn, M.D. 


OR the purposes of this inquiry 
it will be assumed that phre- 
nology is the true science of mind, 
and, therefore, that it bears a direct 
and important relation to insanity. 
This science teaches that the mind is 
a perfect whole, but made up of many 
parts or faculties; that these facul- 
ties are primitive, peculiar powers; 
that they differ in strength, relative 
and absolute, in different persons, 
and finally, that they depend upon 
the brain for their manifestation. 
Phrenology, then, is the science of 
the healthy functions of the brain, 
or the physiology of that organ. 
Insanity and Mental Derangement 
are the terms used to signify the per- 
verted or deranged state of the men- 
tal faculties, and are embraced in 
the pathology of that organ. Phre- 
nology, then, bears the same relation 
to insanity that physiology does to 
pathology. To give a brief outline 
of the relations between this science 
and insanity, and to point out, ina 
general way, its practical bearings 
upon the subject, is all that is now 
intended. For a full discussion of 
the subject, a volume would be re- 
quired; also enlarged powersof men- 
tal analysis and discrimination, with 
minute knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the brain and nerv- 
ous system generally. The truth 
of Phrenology being admitted, no 
proof or argument is required to 
establish the importance of a correct 
knowledge and application of its prin- 
ciples, by those engaged in conduct- 
ing the medical, mental and moral 
treatment of the insane; and it may 
be added, with equal propriety, by 
all those concerned in the guidance 
and training of the human faculties, 
whether acting in the capacity of 
parents, guardians, or religious in- 
structors. Indeed, the knowledge of 
the true science of mind is indis- 
pensable to the attainment of the 


greatest success and highest enjoy- 
ment in all departments of life. 

That persons have succeeded to a 
certain extent in many of the stations 
alluded to, without a knowledge of 
its principles and, perhaps, while even 
opposing and ridiculing its claims to 
attention, is true, and yet these facts 
form no real objection to the ground 
here taken, for if without such knowl- 
edge good has resulted, how much 
greater success would have been at- 
tained and how much further ad- 
vanced would have been the race of 
of man, in science, literature and 
art, in civil government and in 
moral and religious sentiment, if the 
different classes of faculties had 
always received the training best 
adapted for their full develorment 
and harmonious exercise. But to 
proceed in stating directly, the rela- 
tions of the science to the subject in 
question. 

In defining or describing what is 
meant by the terms used, I would 
say that Insanity, or Mental Derange- 
ment—the latter term being pre- 
ferred—consists of a changed, un- 
balanced ard uncontrollable — state 
(by the will and ordinary motives), of 
one, of many or of all the faculties of 
the mind, from disease of the brain; 
which may be functional or struct- 
ural, acute or chronic in character, 
partial or general in extent, con- 
tinuous, intermittent, impulsive or 
recurrent in its manifestation and 
progress. For convenience of de- 
scription, its bearings will be con- 
sidered in reference to the Pre- 
vention, Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Treatment of the disease. 


PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


To this branch, alone, of the inquiry, 
might be given the space allotted to 
the entire paper, so numerous, varied 
and important are the methods sug- 
gested by phrenology for preventing 
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the occurrence of mental disorder. 
The first and indispensable condition 
for mental soundness, is the posses- 
sion of a well-proportioned, healthy 
brain ; and to secure it, phrenology 
suggests that due attention be paid to 
the laws of hereditary descent, and to 
those of health generally. For prac- 
tical directions for securing the de- 
sired results, through the application 
of phrenological and physiological 
laws, reference is made to the various 
systematic treatises that relate to 
these sciences. 

Next in importance to the posses- 
sion of a well-formed and healthy 
brain, is the education and training of 
the faculties into habits of harmonious 
ac.ion. In this is embraced, not onlv 
such instruction as is necessary inthe 
acquisition of knowledge of the va- 
rious sciences and arts, and the rela- 
tion of the faculties to them, but such 
prolonged and systematic application 
as will tend to excite and strengthen 
the weak, repress the excitable and 
overstrong and confirmall classes and 
the individuals of each in the habit of 
exerting their own proper influence 
over others at all times. 

By this it will be seen that a knowl- 
edge of the science gives every re- 
flecting man an intimate knowledge 
of his own faculties, by which means 
he is forewarned of danger and avoids 
the circumstances likely to disturb 
the equilibrium of his powers; or if, 
perchance, he is occasionally sur- 
rounded by adverse influences from 
which there can be no escape, he is 
thereby better prepared to submit to 
their effects, showing his ability alike 
to exhibit the calmness of the philos- 
opher while he maintains the faith and 
patience of the Christian. Can any- 
thing be conceived, better adapted to 
prevent and control insanity, than 
the habitual exercise of faculties 
thus trained for action or for Chris- 
tian submission under trial ? 


DIAGNOSIS OF INSANITY. 


The correct diagnosis of this, as of 
other diseases, is often a matter of 
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equal difficulty and importance. 
Whether the acts of a man are con- 
sidered in reference to, his social, 
moral or legal responsibilities, as 
connected with others, or simply in 
reference to his necessity for medical 
and moral treatment for his own wel- 
fare and safety, the question of diag- 
nosis is important. Here, again, 
phrenology comes to our aid, and by 
revealing a correct system of mental 
philosophy, greatly assists us in form- 
ing correct views of the conduct and 
motives of others, both in health and 
disease. When mental derangement 
results from obvious and well-known 
causes, and is exhibited by a sudden 
and striking change in the character 
and conduct of the individual, little 
difficulty is experienced in its diag- 
nosis. At times, however, it arises 
from very slight disease of the brain, 
quite partial in extent, ard whether 
induced by physical, mental or moral 
causes, separately or combined. The 
departure from the healthy mental 
standard of the individual con- 
sists, in these cases, in a slightly 
increased or lessened acuteness of 
the intellect, perversion of the 
feelings or occasional faint delu- 
sions in regard to external objects 
and relations, coupled with a dis- 
turbed state of the moral, social or 
animal feelings, inducing timidity, 
suspicion, jealousy, revenge, etc., 
according to the predominant feelings 
of the individual. 

The true diagnosis is often diffi- 
cult, and if, as frequently occurs, 
the question of the responsibility of 
the subject for the commission of 
crime is raised, its correct settlement 
becomes a matter of great impor- 
tance, involving, as it may, the liberty, 
civil rights or even the life of the in- 
dividual. Masked or obscure disease 
of this kind often exists for months 
and years unsuspected by friends of 
the parties, or by other persons, un- 
til some sudden though perhaps long 
meditated act of suicide or of homi- 
cide, reveals the true state. In other 
instances, disease may primarily af- 
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fect the organs of the feelings, relig- 
ious, social or animal, poisoning their 
fountains, exciting, depressing or 
perverting them from their proper 
office and ministry in the mental 
group, and, in the end, resulting, as 
in the former instance, in some sad 
and unlooked for calamity. 

I need not cite examples in illus- 
tration of the class of cases here re- 
ferred to, as the records of hospitals, 
and asylums for the insane, also of 
courts of justice and of injustice too, 
are filled with them, and, it may be 
added, with shame to the jurispru- 
dence of every country that these 
subjects of disease are often made 
the victims of their misfortunes, by 
the character and extent of the pun- 
ishments inflicted upon them. But 
why these mistakes in jurisprudence 
—why these immolations of indi- 
vidual cases of insanity, which are 
only examples of well-known classes 
in large public establishments for 
their care and cure? The answer 
undeniably is, that in many such 
cases, judges, jurors and lawyers, 
persist in shutting their eyes, stop- 
ping their ears, and hardening their 
hearts against the obvious teachings 
and the oft-repeated demonstrations 
in regard to them of phrenology. 
The bare mention of the fundamen- 
tal ‘principles of the science that the 
mind is composed of a plurality of 
faculties, dependent upon the brain 
for their manifestation, that through 
disease of the several organs and 
groups of organs of the feelings, 
no less than those of the intellect, it 
is liable to occur, and that morbid 
perversions of the former are no less 
indicative of general derangtemen 
than deluded states of the latter. 
With these facts in view, the faulty 
distinctions of the courts, when find- 
ing tests of mental soundness in the 
state of the memory, the reason or 
the conscience, vanishes like darkness 
before the light of day; leading us 
devoutly to wish that the dogmas of 
obsolete systems of mental science 
which still mystify and mislead judi- 


cial authorities in regard to the diag- 
nosis of insanity, could be consigned 
to oblivion, as summarily and as per- 
fectly in the practice of the courts as 
they have been elsewhere. 

PROGNOSIS OF INSANITY. 

The relations between phrenology 
and the prognosis of insanity are also 
worthy of attention, for although the 
result of disease in the brain cannot 
always be foretold by any and all 
means within our reach, yet a full 
understanding of the nature and 
office of the faculties acting singly 
and in combination, enables the pbysi- 
cian more fully to understand the 
mental and moral constitution of the 
subject, also with increased certainty 
to anticipate the final result. 

TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 

The treatment of insanity is prop- 
erly divided into physical, mental 
and moral. To the former belong 
the use of all physical remedial 
agents, such as medicine, diet, and 
baths at various temperatures, etc., 
which should be used or applied ac- 
cording to the indications of each 
case separately considered. To the 
mental and moral treatment of the 
disorder, belong the use of mental 
and moral agencies, and that the in- 
sane may derive the full benefit of 
their influence, they should be applied 
as nearly in accordance with the 
principles of correct mental and 
moral science as the existing state of 
the mental disorder will permit. 
That there exists an intimate and im- 
portant relation between phrenology 
and the mental and moral treatment 
of the insane, is most obvious from 
the theory of the faculties and the com- 
parative results of ancient and modern 
practice. Under the ancient systems 
of mental philosophy, the mind was 
regarded as a unit and as ethereal in 
essence. It was believed to exist jn 
each person as a direct emanation 
from the Creator, not subject to 
physiological laws, though mysterj- 
ously, to some extent, connected 
with the body, brain and nerves, 
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During the prevalence of these views, 
all changes in the mental and moral 
state of individuais were accounted 
for by supposing that the mind was 
determined in its volition by the in- 
fluence of good and bad spirits, the 
character of the agent being inferred 
from the conduct of the subject. At 
that period the insane were con- 
sidered as being possessed by evil 
spirits or devils, and exorcism was, 
of course, resorted to for their relief. 
After the days of wonder and intense 
superstition passed by, improved 
views of physical science, and with 
them of mental philosophy, gradually 
arose, each era being marked by pro- 
gressive advancement in the treat- 
ment of physical disease and mental 
disorders. 

The insane, for centuries, however, 
were treated with neglect, with ridi- 
cule, and with violent abuse, pur- 
sued often to the death of the hap- 
less victims. The early attempts at 
medical treatment consisted mainly 
in the ‘‘prescription of injurious or 
useless drugs, given without refer- 
ence to peculiarities of the physical 
and mental symptoms.” Finally, 
asylums for the insane, or rather, 
‘*medical prisons,” were provided 
for their safe custody, in which they 
were often immured for life, subject 
to the mockery, stripes and other 
abuse of inhuman keepers, without 
any attempt at rational treatment, 
without employment or amusement, 
and with only gloomy walls and gall- 
ing chains for companions. In this 
state of wretchedness, degradation 
and despair they were abandoned by 
friends who desired to have the evi- 
dence of their connection with them 
effaced and destroyed. 

In modern times more enlightened 
views have been taken of the causes 
and nature of mental derangement; 
also more improved and humane sys- 
tems of medical, mental and moral 
treatment have been adopted, keep- 
ing pace with the advancing state of 
physical and mental science. Al- 
though great ameliorations in the 
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condition and management of this 
class had been effected prior to the 
introduction of the phrenological 
philosophy of mind, by the enlight- 
ened and benevolent Pinel and others, 
yet to the prevalence of the latter 
system are the insane mainly in- 
debted for the well-defined principles 
of treatment now in vogue. That 
some have adopted the maxims of 
the new science, without admitting, 
or, perchance, even knowing their 
obligation to it, is quite certain. 
While this may be true of physicians 
in treating insanity, it is equally or 
more true of professors and divines 
in teaching mental philosophy and 
theology, neither of which can be in- 
telligently and adequately discussed 
without frequent reference to phren- 
ology as the true science of the mind. 

‘* By revealing the nature, number 
and origin of the human faculties, 
the conditions of their operations, 


their mutual influence, their modes . 


of acting, and the natural laws by 
which their manifestations are regu- 
lated,” phrenology has assisted to 
elucidate and establish the correct 
system of mental and moral treat- 
ment of the insane, more than any 
and all former systems of so-called 
mental science. In the treatment of 
insanity it teaches that the disordered 
faculty or faculties, when depending 
upon recent and acute disease of the 
brain, should remain at rest, or as 
nearly as possible in that condition. 
With this end in view, seclusion or 
residence in a hospital or asylum is 
usually preferable to private care, 
the deranged faculties being less sub- 
ject to agitation from outward cir- 
cumstances when thus situated, and 
more amenable to restraint and guid- 
ance by strangers in a public institu- 
tion than by friends in their own 
dwellings or when at large. When, 
however, the faculties become torpid 
and weak in a late stage of the case, 
from an impaired and weakened state 
of the brain cells, it often becomes an 
object of attention to arouse them 
to greater activity by change of 
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place and by supplying such physical 
and mental exercise and amuseinents 
as are adapted to secure these eifects. 
In this last particular, z.e., in the 
variety of means brought to bear in 
interesting and improving the sound 
faculties or those capable of being 
exercised with advantage to the un- 
sound, does the superiority of modern 
treatment mainly consist. 

In carrying out these views in 
hospital practice in such a manner as 
to secure the best attainable results, 
discriminating and well disciplined 
faculties on the part of the physician 
are required, aided by well adapted 
architectural arrangements for classi- 
fication and other purposes. 


ee e+ 





Such is a general outline of the re- 
lations of phrenology to insanity. As 
before stated, much space would be 
required to describe in detail its 
highly interesting theoretical, and 
important practical, relations to the 
prevention, diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment of brain disease attended 
by mental disorder. In conclusion, 
I assume that phrenology, by supply- 
ing a correct basis for a system of 
mental philosophy, has achieved im- 
portant results in jurisprudence and 
in insanity, and still further, I express 
the hope and belief, that it.is yet 
destined to accomplish the intellec- 
tual, social, political, moral and re- 
ligious renovation of the race of man. 





THE EQUAT(ONAL PROBLEM SOLVED. 
By Dr. CHARLES DE MEDICI. 


OR twenty-five hundred years 
and more, ‘‘circle squaring” 

and the search for the true ‘‘pi” 
value occupied the minds of the best 
mathematicians. As late as the year 
1761, standing premiums were offered 
by the European academies of sciences 
for a solution of either of these po- 
lemic problems. Butsince then, about 
one hundred and thirty-three years, 
nothing but ridicule has been the re- 
ward of mathematicians who gave 
their time and labor to solve these 
questions. Why this opposition to 
scientific research while sophistical 
learning drags what is misnamed 
science, deeper and deeper into the 


mire of confusion? The story which 


gives the reasons is this : 

In the year 1761 a quartet of learned 
men—Lambert, La Grange, La Place 
and Legendre—got it into their heads, 
that because neither of them had suc- 
ceeded in finding a way to square the 
circle geometrically, which could be 
substantiated by arithmetical com- 
putation and by mechanical contriv- 
ances, it would be useless for any one 
else to try. On this ground, three of 
these wise men constituted themselves 
a ‘‘ triumvirate’ and had the temerity 
to announce a discovered truth and 





force it on the people, which truth (?) 
now, one hundred and thirty-three 
years later, is proven utterly false. 
This bogus truth was expressed in the 
following language: ‘‘ The exact ra- 
tio of diameter and circumference 
of circles cannot be expressed by any 
numbers.” The consequent adoption 
of this fallacious theory resulted in 
differential calculus and infinitesimal 
algebra, terminating in transcendent- 
alism instead of terminating in scien- 
tific demonstrations. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE, 


Proving the squaring of the circle 
requires, 1st: Geometric construc- 
tion which produces a mean propor- 
tional square between the square on 
diameter and a square of equal peri- 
meter to the circle’s circumference; 
2d: A “‘pi” value or ratio between 
diameter and circumference of cir- 
cles which will arithmetically prove 
an equation between the three given 
squares obtained. by construction; 
3d: Mechanical contrivances which 
show that two planes represented by 
plates of similar metal and of exactly 
‘equal thickness, one in the form of 
the circle, the other in the form of 
the square, are exactly balanced 
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when placed on analytical scales; 
4th: It is required to be shown, that 
a cylinder constructed on the circle’s 
plane and a parallog constructed on 
the plane of equal square to circle, 
both of the same altitude, balance 
each other in bulk and weight no 
matter what the altitude may be; 
5th: It must be shown by geometric 
construction, that the side of the 


square of equal perimeter to the cir- 
cle’s circumference equals the sub- 
tending chord of 2ths circumference. 
It must also be shown that the side 
of the equal square to circle equals 
the subtendirg chord of -$;ths cir- 
cumference. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND EXPLANATION OF 
THE DIAGRAM, 


The circle over the diameter 4A is 
a given circle, which shall be squared. 

First, proceed to divide the given 
circle’s circumference into seven 
equal arcs, and draw the chord AC, 
which spans /wo-sevenths of the cir- 
cumference. Now it is found that 
the chord AC equals in extent the 
arc AxD when that arc is rectified 
(straightened out) into a lineal dis- 
tance, as shown by the line AQ. 
Now, because AxD is one-fourth of 
the given circle’s circumference, and 
since AC and AO are each equal to 
AxD, it follows that the square peri- 
meter, AOPKA, equals in extent the 
circumference of the given circle. 
Next, construct a square on the 
diameter 4A’, asthe square AGHA, 
and draw the line GO. Then extend 
the radius ED to y, which gives the 
intersecting point UY. This intersect- 
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ing point is found to mark the side of 
a mean-proportional square between 
the two squares already. constructed. 
Finally, when the distance ZU is 
laid off on the line AH’ at NV’, anda 
square as the square 4//VJV' is con- 
structed, then the equal square to 
circle is represented under the peri- 
meter AM/NA. With compasses, 
from A, lay off the line 4M’ in the 
circle, as the chord AM, which chord, 
it is found, spans six-seventeenths of 
the given circle’s circumference. 

A remarkable fact connected with 
the mooted problem of squaring the 
circle is the wonderful simplicity pro- 
vided by nature by which it can be 
done; and it is further to be wonder- 
ed at that not until now, after many 
hundred years of research, such two 
linesas AM and AC were not sooner 
discovered. Think of it, to find the 
former, all that is needed is to bisect 
a semi-circle by radius, and again 
bisect that radius, for when a line is 
drawn from one extreme of the diam- 
eter to the circumference through 
the bisecting point on the radius, 
then the squaring chord is given. We 
find the rectifying chord AC is 
equally simple, for when a sextant is 
constructed in any circle the right 
sine of the sextant is a constant di- 
viding chord which divides the cir- 
cumference into seven equal parts; 
hence, any line which spans two of 
these parts is a rectifying chord. 


” 


THE NEW ‘‘PI”’ VALUE. 


The new “pi” value, exact and 
finite, is numerically expressed as: 
3x¢5- Converted into multiples, 
the lowest notation for the ratio of 
diameter and circumference of circles 
is: 289 and 912. Accordingly, when 
the radius of any circle is 289 the cir- 
cumference is 1824; the rectified 
quadrant-arc is 456, and the diameter 
is 578. Hence, the mean-proportional 
square between square on circle’s 
diameter and square on rectified quad- 
rant-arc is: 456x578 equal to 263568, 
which is the numeric expression for 
the equal square to circle. 
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456" : 263568 : : 263568 : 578°. 

This exhibit is called the ‘‘ pi” 
equation. It has never been ex- 
pressed before, although in all ages 
mathematicians believed that sooner 
or later such an equation would be 
found. 

The foregoing exposition demon- 
strates the falsity of the incommen- 
surable theory on which modern 
mathematics and astronomy are based. 
But it does more; it exposes the libel 
reflecting on the incapacity of the 
omnipotent architect who planned 
the universe and designed the scale 
which balances in divine harmony all 
the parts of the cosmic total. 

This discovery with many others, 
as natural sequences, revolutionizes 
current methods of teaching geome- 
try, and will make the study interest- 
ing and easily understood, instead of 
what the study is now—uninteresting 
and hypothetical. In its ultimate in- 
fluence on future generations, when 
applied to education, the discovery is 
of inestimable value as regards its 
possible moral effect founded on de- 
velopment of the reasoning faculty 
among the people. The ancient 
Greeks recognized the fact that early 
study of geometry among youths, 
not yet affected by conventional 
notions, developed in their minds 
capacity for reasoning justly, in con- 
formity to laws of equity. They 
found, and our knowledge of classics 
verifies it, that geometry as taught 
by the Greeks laid a sound foun- 
dation to logical eloquence and 
esthetic taste for art representing 
nature in its most perfect form. 
Sadly we compare the present in- 
tensely ‘‘ practical ” period, in which 
no geometry is taught other than 
that which can neither be explained 
nor understood. Modern ambition, 
neither guided by reason nor founded 
on equity, has so warped the sense of 
right and wrong, that sophistry is 
often tolerated in preference to logic, 
and reason is made subservient to 
expediency, which accounts for much 
of modern criminality. 
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DR. CHARLES DE MEDICI. 

The Editor of the JourNnaL, hav- 
ing learned of some very unique 
discoveries made by this gentle- 
man, formed his acquaintance and 
obtained from him the foregoing 
article for our columns. And as 
the Doctor is a remarkable char- 
acter in many ways, we have also 
thought it advisable to present his 
portrait in connection with his dem- 
onstration of the equational problem. 
Probably his views on the subjéct in 
question will prove dry and uninter- 
esting, if not unintelligible, to many 
of our readers, but there is some- 
thing so novel in the idea of squar- 
ing the circle—something so bold 
and startling even in this age of 
marvelous discoveries, that we have 
thought it would at least prove ac- 
ceptable as a stimulus to the study of 
mathematics. But even if the Doc- 
tor’s solution of this old mathematical 
enigma should interest only a few, we 
feel sure that his head and face will 
afford good material for the exercise 
of the character reader's art. 

Dr. De Medici is a. lineal descend- 
ant of Lorenzo De Medici, the Prince 
of Florence, who was surnamed ‘‘ The 
Magnificent,” a philosopher, philan- 
thropist and poet of the fifteenth 
century, so that he illustrates a phase 
of heredity which is unfortunately 
encountered too rarely for the good 
of the world. Although the Doctor 
was for many years engaged in the 
practice of medicine, he has of late 
preferred to devote the greatest por- 
tion of his time to the development 
of his philosophical ideas. He was 
born in Copenhagen and is now over 
sixty years of age. He was educated 
at the University of his native city, 
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and in his time has traveled over 
nearly all the important regions of 
our globe. He is a delightful com- 
panion, generous, happy, winsome, 
healthy, buoyant and enthusiastic. 
He is very modest, and though frank 
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ears. The frontal lobes are exceed- 
ingly symmetrical as well as capa- 
cious. His expression in conversation 
is benign, genial and radiant with 
kindliness and good humor. He is 
the author of a great geometrical 











DR. CHARLES DE MEDICI, 


and open in communicating his opin- 
ions to appreciative listeners, he is 
remarkably free from obtrusiveness. 
The portrait shows a remarkable 
length of brain forward from the 


system called ‘‘Commensuration,” 
and has several other works in man- 
uscript which, it is asserted, will 
revolutionize the study of mathe- 
matics. 














MUSICIANS AND POETS.* 


By Joun S. Van CtieEve, Pu.D. 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I 
am at first embarrassed in my 
attempt to interest you at this time 
by the feeling which comes to a sail- 
or who is well afloat, but who has 
lost his compass; he knows the water 
and all its freaks; he is_ perfectly 
familiar with every style, shape and 
color of wave; perhaps he knows the 
oceans of the earth so well that if you 
could blindfold him or carry him in a 
trance, or put him upon that magic 
carpet of which we read in the old 
Oriental fables, and drop him sud- 
denly into any ocean, he would know 
the Yellow Sea, the Red Sea, the 
blue Mediterranean, or any part of 
any ocean, and yet, having that ex- 
treme familiarity with the whole field 
of water, the world of waters, as 
Byron calls it, without a compass and 
without a sufficiently definite course 
charted out, he runs the risk of wan- 
dering. 

I have had a good deal of experi- 
ence in a certain kind of public lect- 
uring, and I have learned that there 
is nothing so fatal to a good impres- 
sion as what may be called, in the 
beautiful vernacular of the West, 
‘“*hunting grass;’’ that is, getting 
tumbled over and having to scramble 
around to find out where you are. 
My friend, Dr. Beall, has given you, 
I fear, a rather alarming and threat- 
ening impression that I am going to 
ramble over the whole creation. 
Though I am in the condition of that 
sailor I spoke of, I think I can make a 
pretty straight line toward what I 
want to say. 

The doctrines of Phrenology which 
you are studying with interest and 
technical exactness, are something 

* A stenographic report of a lecture de- 
livered before the class of the American 
Institute of Phrenology on the evening of 
Oct. 8th. 


like, though they are exactly op- 
posite, the doctrines of the Sweden- 
borgians. Now, what do I mean by 
that startling paradox? You say that 
Phrenology, which deals with the 
body as a cryptogram, is just the ex- 
treme opposite of that almost ethereal 
and impalpable religious theory which 
was started by the great Swedenbor- 
gian thinker, or, as some say, dream- 
er. But what I mean is this: the 
doctrines of the Swedenborgians and 
the doctrines of the Phrenologists, 
though they study man’s nature from 
diametrically opposite poles, are uni- 
versally pervading the thought of the 
world without being so recognized. 
The Swedenborgians are a small 
religious sect; and the Phrenologists, 
as a body, are open still to some of 
the unnecessary scorn and the stupid 
and foolish resistance of the world, 
sometimes quite as stupid when it 
comes from high places as from low; 
and still all men, more or less con- 
sciously or unsconsciously, are using 
its principles. It would not be neces- 
sary, perhaps, to stop to illustrate 
that in our every-day lives, more or 
less effectually, we are always talking 
about people’s heads and complexions 
and their faces, their noses, their 
mouths, their having a bad eye or a 
good eye, having a coarse chin or a 
refined chin; and that is all of it 
Phrenology. But somehow the word 
Phrenology has obtained an unpleas- 
ant odor in the minds of many per- 
sons because of a foolish notion that 
certain protuberances on the head are 
the be-all and the end-all of the sub- 
ject; and, furthermore, because cer- 
tain persons have rather made the 
subject repulsive to the world at large 
by being themselves shallow and dis- 
agreeable personalities, and some- 
times representing it with a good 
deal of bravado and rodomontade and 
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bluster of various sorts, instead of 
scientific exactitude and elevation in 
style. I am happy to say that that 
state of things is passing away, for 
the subject has interested me in a 
secondary way for many years. I 
say secondary, simply because I have 
had so many irons in the fire, what 
with literary and artistic labors of 
various kinds, that it has been impos- 
sible for me to study it with the thor- 
oughness I should have liked. 

Now, I want to make a few re- 
marks to-night on the great poets 
and musicians, who are my most 
familiar friends, and, if possible, to 
indicate to you wherein we can look 
at them with two eyes; that is, look 
at them with the abstract eye which 
comes to us by reading what we call 
in Biblical criticism the internal evi- 
dence; and then, on the other hand, 
looking at them with the concrete 
eye, that is, at their pictures or busts, 
and reading, as you do, living human 
beings. 

Man is a cryptogram, and why 
should the science which teaches us 
to decipher the great cryptogram, the 
human body (the head and the face 
are only a part of it, of course)—why 
should that science which teaches us 
to decipher the most marvelous of 
all marvelous products of this great, 
long, mysterious series of changes 
called evolution—why should that 
science be considered a piece of 
quackery, or even looked upon as- 
kance? It ought to be considered the 
grand consummation of sciences, as 
it really is. (Applause.) 

What is chemistry except an ex- 
planation of the relations of particles 
which belong to our bodies or to the 
substances with which we come in 
contact? What do we care or know 
about the possible conditions of mat- 
ter out in the central space where 
they conjecture that the temperature 
is fifty thousand degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit? Be sure it is Fahren- 
heit; if it were Reaumur, it would be 
dreadful. The changes produced in 
water are samples within a very nar- 
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row range. Take water at 212 Fah- 
renheit or roo Centigrade, and you 
geta what? A hissing, a disturbance, 
and presently your water all disap- 
pears; you Cannot see it at all. But 
just let it touch you, and then you 
will have a realizing sense, as the 
good country Christians say, you will 
feel to know that something hot has 
touched you; now it becomes visible 
only when it cools. 

Let that same invisible vapor, 
steam, come down, and it becomes a 
liquid, a liquid that you want to keep 
away from, unless you have plenty of 
isolating materials between you and 
it. Now let it continue to cool, and 
there arises a point presently when it 
suddenly changes into an exquisite 
form of crystalization, and marvelous 
are the effects that we find in the 
snowflake; and still further cool it, or 
cool it under different conditions, and 
the snowflake is, of course, below 
thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, or it 
could not freeze. But cool a solid 
mass of water, and presently we find 
that it becomes a kind of stone, a 
crystal stone, a piece of natural glass 
under certain conditions. Now, 
what the water would be at too de- 
grees below zero it is difficult to say. 
There are theories, however, about 
what the conditions of various sub- 
stances would be in those extremes 
of heat and cold. 

Now, has it ever occurred to you 
that in this great study of physics, 
from which I am now borrowing an 
illustration, our range of facts is ex- 
tremely small? Despite this puzzling 
multiplicity, we never see matter 
under conditions of heat—that is, in 
nature we never see it under con- 
ditions over two hundred degrees of 
temperature; and, though under cer- 
tain conditions we can produce arti- 
ficial heat to four thousand degrees, 
and we have learned how to vaporize 
aluminum, or rather the silicate of 
aluminum (the substance out of which 
it is made), and can possibly after a 
while liquefy and vaporize every 
known substance, still, what in nature 
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is most suggestive, most conjectural, 
the extremes of cold and heat, reason- 
ing by analogy, the earth has as- 
cended from a condition in which the 
degrees of heat are conjectured to 
have reached twenty thousand de- 
grees above zero, if that gives you 
any idea as to what heat is. Now, 
some of these facts are matters of 
ordinary investigation; part of them 
are ascertainable only by that most 
God-like of faculties (you expect me 
to say reason), that God-like faculty 
is imagination. The imagination 
makes the poet, the musician, the in- 
ventor, and the scientist. No man 
can make an invention without imag- 
ination. Reason makes subjects co- 
drdinate; but it is only by the faculty 
which leaps forward and sees, com- 
prehends a thing that does not exist, 
that would make progress. 

I think the fault that most thinkers 
and students fall into is in becoming 
so absorbed in a particular line of 
fascinating facts that they lose sight 
of the total effect; in seeing the mic- 
rocosm, they lose the macrocosm; 
they see too much of one special line. 
A dietarian, for instance, after getting 
himself warmed up to a_ particular 
theory, will make you think that it is 
quite easy to publish a cook-book, a 
prescription book by which we could 
evolute the play of Hamlet, or the 
ninth symphony of Beethoven or 
Wagner’s Parsifal, by arranging the 
times and quantities of food to a 
human being; but we know that is 
absurd. Still it is hardly more ab- 
surd than some of the teaching of 
our devout Christian friends who 
would make you think that by 
entertaining certain ideas which per- 
haps at first are very noble, very 
grand ideas of self-sacrifice, that they 
could so modify and purify man that 
he would be able to fly and be able to 
be sublimated, and be able to do a 
thousand things that are utterly im- 
possible, and would not be of any 
value if he could do them. But I do 
not think we need to vilify the 
Christians merely with such remarks, 





because we shall find the same thing 
wherever enthusiasm and one-sided 
observation have carried a human 
mind far away from ordinary life. In 
the case of the founder of Buddhism, 
for instance,—now so fashionable— 
there is a sort of Buddhistic sect 
springing up in America,—there is a 
teaching, a tradition, how authentic I 
cannot say, but it is one of the tra- 
ditions, that Buddha in his great 
sympathy for animal life and pity for 
the suffering, having discovered a 
famishing tigress with her two cubs, 
offered his body as her food. Now, 
if Buddha did that, he was a good 
deal more of a fool than any founder 
of an average religion ought to have 
been, because he was offering the 
higher to the lower, which is a con- 
tradiction of nature. If nature 
teaches anything at all in what we 
see in the ground below us, in the 
great mystical volume of the rocks, 
it is that there is a gradual process 
of forms rising from the simple to the 
more complex, from the lower to the 
higher. Whether man is the last 
point to be reached may be ques- 
tioned. Certainly the ordinary man 
as we now see him is hardly worth so 
much trouble; it seems to me that it 
was not worth a hundred millions of 
years to get him up to such a level as 
that; it ought to have been done in 
five minutes. But let us be hopeful. 
A chain, it is true, is no stronger 
than its weakest link; but there is 
some encouragement if we imagine 
the world being much better than it 
now is. As it is now better than it 
was in the days of the trilobite, there 
is reason for encouragement. 

The illustrations of man’s nature 
which I wish to select are from some 
of the great poets and musicians. I 
suppose you would be surprised if one 
should say that musicians are worth 
talking about as men; it is a curious 
phenomenon that while we spend such 
quantities of money to cultivate 
music, whenever a list of great men 
is selected, it is scientists, discover- 
ers, preachers, teachers, statesmen, 
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warriors, and never musicians, and I 
don’t know that great painters either 
are selected among the great men to 
be chosen. I understand that to illus- 
trate the Capitol in Washington there 
yas not one single musician; at least, 
there was not at the last report that 
reached Cincinnati. We incline to 
think that men like Bach and Pales- 
trina and Wagner and Beethoven are 
just as important in summing up 
human interests, and just as great as 
expressions of what mankind in all 
this infinitude of life is meant to do, 
just as the highest forms of poetry 
are better than a cookery book, 
even though we would not by any 
means substitute it when we are 
hungry. 

The first man I wish to speak to 
you about is Beethoven. Beethoven 
was a singularly virile character; he 
was a man whose character was like 
a chestnut—I certainly do not mean 
that in the American sense; he was 
by no means an American chestnut, 
old or new. He was a man whose 
exterior appearance and whole man- 
ner were very brusque. There are 
many comic stories told of his exces- 
sively brusque and even coarse ill- 
breeding at times when he was pro- 
voked, and yet, like a chestnut, with- 
in he was the quintessence of sweet- 
ness and delicacy, and just as silky 
and soft as a man could be. 

He had, like other great men of 
genius, the blending of the male and 
female elements of human nature; 
that is to say, one predominates al- 
ways; and in Beethoven, it is the man 
strongly, decidedly, and yet those 
qualities which are usually called 
feminine, and which predominate in 
the typical woman, existed in him, 
just as it has been said they always 
exist in all great poets. That is a 
mistake, by the way. The feminine 
element does not predominate in 
great people; it predominates in great 
people of the second rank, but not in 
great men of the first rank, although 
they do at times manifest a degree of 
those feminine qualities that is far 


ahead of even a refined, fine-grained 
woman. 

Beethoven’s femininity is found in 
his exquisite tenderness. There is 
not a man since Beethoven who can 
show an adagio with such soul; we 
musicians and amateurs who can feel 
music, not merely to hunt out some 
notes; that is to music what a type- 
setter is to Shakespeare ;—those mu- 
sicians, I say, who know what music 
means to the inmost being, when 
they are listening to such a sublime 
work as the adagio of the ninth sym- 
phony, feel as if they were afloat on a 
sea whose depth is unknown, tranquil 
as glass, over-arched by a sky with- 
out a cloud or suggestion of an angry 
wind, where only the touch of the 
most caressing zephyr comes to grasp 
the surface, and over all is shed the 
golden and glowing light of a serene 
and perfect sunset. 

And so I may say that his adagios 
were more characteristic of him than 
anything else. They express more a 
feminine than a masculine state of 
mind, that is, a feeling or state of 
deep, intense peace of a very loving 
heart and a serene soul. And yet 
Beethoven was at times intensely 
dramatic, rough, stormy, struggling, 
full of self-assertion, and his whole 
life consisted of a mighty battle with 
untoward circumstances. 

However, Beethoven was not a per- 
fect man; I am not sure that I would 
want to live as his next-door neigh- 
bor, and I am glad that I was not his 
landlord, and I am certainly very 
glad that I was not born to be his 
wife. He never had one, but if he 
had ever had a_ wife, the woman 
would have deserved not only canon- 
izing, but should have been preserved 
as a mummy for the world to see. 
He was very high-tempered, very 
suspicious, a quality which was ex- 
tremely aggravated by his chronic 
deafness. He was never absolutely 
deaf, but he thought he could hear 
even at his worst when he had to use 
an ear trumpet, but he was practically 
stone deaf so far as social intercourse 
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with the world of an _ intellectual 
character was concerned; and he was 
extremely generous, but if he sus- 
pected anybody working against him, 
there was not anything so bitter that 
he could not say, or anything so 
whimsically perverse that he could 
not do. 

On one occasion one of his rich 
friends, a neighbor, had angered him 
and aroused his suspicion by some 
trifling little opposition, and Bee- 
thoven, going home after a rehearsal 
at the theater, ran up to the gate of 
this man’s palace and shouted (just 
imagine the extremely undignified 
conduct of the man!) ‘“‘O Du Ludgo- 
witzer sel!’ ‘*You unspeakable 
blockhead of a Ludgowitz!’’ That 
is not the word, but I won't translate 
it; you look in your German gram- 
mar and find out what it means. 
Now, imagine a great man doing such 
a silly thing as that! 

He did very many funny things, 
but the last incident in his life is very 
characteristic; it shows both the 
weakness and eccentricity and the 
greatness of the man. When he was 
dying on the 26th day of March, 1827, 
a loud thunder storm accompanied 
with snow was raging over Vienna, a 
very singular phenomenon. He had 
suffered from dropsy; he had fallen 
into a. state of stupor, and yet ata 
quarter before six he had roused up 
for a moment asa flash of lightning 
came, and at an unusually loud peal 
of thunder, he raised his hand, shook 
his fist violently at the sky, and fell 
over dead. The very last act of the 
man was resistance; he had resisted 
his fate; though twice driven to the 
verge of suicide, he had persisted in 
living, and became one of the heroes 
of the human race, a man whom men 
will learn more and more to venerate 
and to love, as they appreciate that 
which is most spiritual, most pure, 
and most eternal in human ex- 
perience. 

Over against Beethoven we find a 
man who was the very opposite, who 
was exceedingly feminine, Frederick 


Chopin. He was not always effem- 
inate; his effeminacy was what we 
in America would expect of a dude; 
he was the dude of the dudes, a man 
who was excessively fastidious in all 
his tastes, easily offended, easily 
nauseated, rather conventional and 
aristocratic in all his associations, 
and he had some very funny habits 
of the ultra girlish type; he not only 
had books upon his piano, but upon 
his mantel, which is a thing that 
would improve a good many men, I 
think, if they had a taste for it other- 
wise; but he had the odd habit of 
taking a little ball of perfume and 
putting his finger tips against it so as 
to keep the tips of his fingers nicely 
scented. Now, I don’t know why he 
did that, but I was told that by a man 
who took lessons from him. I men- 
tion that as one very minute point 
which would show the man’s nature. 
The idea that he would think of such 
a thing as that! But he was not al- 
ways so excessively refined and 
gentle. His great works have a cer- 
tain dignity and manliness, a certain 
force, self-assertion and a certain 
freedom from excessive ornament 
that we do not find in his smaller 
works. Now here his critics differ as 
to what was more characteristic of 
the man. He was so very feminine 
in his appearance that he looked like 
a woman; he never wore any beard; 
some say he had blue eyes. Liszt 
said blue eyes, but modern authorities 
say he had beautiful brown eyes. 
And yet do not think that this man 
was not a great man; for he left to us 
the most original, the most unique, 
and, in some very important respects, 
the most fascinating musical litera- 
ture to be found. The body of his 
music cut out of the world would 
leave us poor to a degree that could 
be exceeded only by the loss of one 
or two other great men; because, 
while his music was lyric, and was to 
other great music what the poetry of 
Heine and Burns was to the poetry of 
Dante and Shakespeare, nevertheless 
the music of the pianoforte comes to 
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thousands and tens of thousands, goes 
to learners, where the symphonies of 
Beethoven seldom go or do not go at 
all; what a steel engraving or a pho- 
togravure is to an original oil paint- 
ing—so then, Chopin was also a great 
factor. 

Mendelssohn, perhaps, is the typ- 
ical man of culture. Mendelssohn in 
music was perfection. He was nota 
very deep, grand, or very virile man, 
but a very elegant and perfect man. 
Everything about him was balanced, 
staid and successful. I do not think 
he ever made a failure, or a very pro- 
digious success. I am one of the 
most enthusiastic Mendelssohn lovers 
in the United States; but to lovea 
man does not mean that you must be 
blinded to the limitations of his park ; 
if he has only a ten acre park, he may 
get a great deal out of that ten acre 
park. 

Mendelssohn stands out as the ex- 
treme of perfectly united culture and 
talent,—perhaps we may say genius, 
though not genius of the highest 
gradation of creative or original type; 
it was somewhat imitative, assimila- 
tive genius, taking up forms that 
other men had perfected and putting 
new life into them. He could not 
kindle the coal, but if they got any 
ashes on it, he could remove the 
ashes and make the coal glow again 
like a rose. He invented absolutely 
nothing new, but he built music in 
every known form of the art, especially 
in its highest form, and the music 
he constructed was always respect- 
able; you could always enjoy it, and 
feel that you had a noble enjoyment; 
and sometimes it is dramatic, but it 
lacks that one spring of humanizing 
power which sets all other minds 
going; he had not what Lowell says 
existed in Emerson, the power to 
work as yeast on other minds, so that 
it was not so much what he said as 
what he made other men think. 
That was not Mendelssohn’s power. 

Now I will leave musicians and talk 
to you a few minutes on poets. Men 
betray by every word they utter and 


by every word they write what man- 
ner of men they are. I want to 
speak of two pairs of poets; first 
Whittier, and then Cowper. Here 
are two men eminently feminine; they 
possess the qualities that are particu- 
larly,—I was going to say womanish 
—all our words that end in zsh have 
a slight twang of contempt about 
them—womanlike, perhaps. In the 
first place, Whittier was very pious. 
Now some men are pious—I would 
not have you understand that all men 
are impious, nor would I have it be- 
lieved that all the ladies are as relig- 
ious as they might be. But he was 
of that sort of quietistic, trusting 
piety which is peculiar to the ladies’ 
temperament. What a blessed thing 
it is, the disposition to look up to 
something and trust; to look up toa 
hero is characteristically feminine; 
and this power, this quality, existed 
in Whittier to a high degree. His 
religion was humanitarian in a way, 
and yet it contained a very positive 
current, a warm gulf stream of piet- 
istic feeling. He would satisfy the 
most ardent and spiritually minded 
Methodist; in fact, many of his 
poems in an easy form, cut down to 
a length which makes them practical 
for singing in a modern church, where 
people are always in a hurry, are 
found in our hymn-books. He had 
the love of woman in a very feeble 
form, or rather, it was not virile, pas- 
sionate, burning love, but only a 
gentle friendliness. The story that 
is told of his sweetheart is very 
pretty, but it has been contradicted. 
Another story is that she is still alive. 
He spent his life as a bachelor, as did 
also Beethoven and also Cowper; and 
such expressions of love as we find 
remind us of Lowell’s wicked lines 
about Bryant: 


** It is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very 


North Pole. 

He is very nice reading in summer, but 
inter 

Nos, we don't want extra freezing in 
winter.” 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 


Wr education can not be im- 

proved educators may well 
weep, as did the sculptor when he 
could no longer add a beautifying 
stroke to the creation of his art. 
Intellectual acumen is no greater 
now than it was thousands of years 
ago, but modern intellectual training 
has never been surpassed. Can we 
so boast of moral education? Until 
we can, let us walk with humble 
mien ere continued discords, which 
are the fruitage of immorality, check 
and nullify the achievements of the 
New World. 

This commencement day is but a 
type of that which is seen every year 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. From the halls of educa- 
tion flows a constant fountain of men- 
tal life that directs the stream of 
civilization and rules for weal or woe 
the destinies of the world. 

If this fountain be unmixed and 
clear all the world might be filled 
with smiles and joy; but if poisoned 
with vials of bitterness or of unsus- 
pected error, all manner of confusion 
must continue until our institutions 
shall go down in the degradation of 
internecine strife. ‘Tis not the ma- 
chinery of law, serried troops or 
Gatling guns that preserve peace 
among men; nor are they destined 
to quell a conflict that seems even 
now to have begun. The problems 
of this political commonwealth are 
moral problems. They have their 
only successful solution in education. 
Need it be said that the education 
which alone can solve them must be 
sought in the moral and social en- 
vironments of college life? 





There was a time in the history of 
modern learning when, to obtain its 
advantages, confession and support 
of definite religion was necessary. 
Then it was that practical religious 
philosophy was made the highest aim 
of pedagogy. That period, though 
burdened with intolerance, produced 
a generation of men who rescued the 
natural course of human thought, 
gave birth to a new philosophy, and 
changed the maps of continents. 
Against that era of moral education 
came a reaction, until now the high- 
est aim of the modern school is to 
train the intellect to the greatest ac- 
tivity that it will bear without break- 
ing. This kind of education, aided 
by the fierce energy of territorial 
conquest, has perverted and dead- 
ened the moral faculty of the nation; 
has become the evil genius of the 
New World, over the victories of 
which thousands to-day are mourn- 
ing in poverty and strife—and more 
will weep with them to-morrow. 

The times are pressing, the duty 
can not be avoided for education 
again to undertake, with unfaltering 
hand, the training of the moral, the 
eternal part of the human mind. It 
is well to avoid doctrinal teaching; 
it is well to govern by moral suasion; 
but is it well to allow the moral and 
social nature of the human mind to 
develop amid the thorns and bram- 
bles of nature’s wildwood? Social 
integrity requires of education a full, 
rounded, self-reliant, wholly Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood. 
Present society demands of its popu- 
lar institutions that they give its sons 
ability to get more money than the 
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uneducated, or a superior shrewdness 
in manipulating political machinery; 
and the daughters of our land, no 
matter what other qualifications they 
may have, must be guaranteed to 
shine as lights in a society that is 
too often self-created and superficial. 

This is all wrong. Parents are at 
fault in relieving themselves mentally 
of responsibility when they have 
placed their children in some institu- 
tion with a great reputation. Society 
is at fault for its imperfect ideals and 
for its lack of interest in or sympathy 
with the life of students; and educa- 
tors are at fault for not standing 
against popular fallacies and more 
carefully directing the energies of 
youth toward a higher, more noble 
development of the race. Education 
is a mighty instrument for the recipi- 
ent; it may be a blessing or it may 
be a curse to the world. 

Harmonious education, with the 
moral nature always predominant and 
active, means success, happiness, 
honor, and a blessed memory. In- 
harmonious education, the present 
education, means a life of successful 
money-getting, of fashionable pleas- 
ures, perhaps of purchased fame; but 
the harvest will haveamongits sheaves 
ever contentions, deceits, and miser- 
able failures to attain the ideals or to 
live the life that man was born to 
live. Can the fountain that is embit- 
tered fill a life with holiness or fill a 
world with pleasure? Herein are the 
vials of wrath poured out upon this 
wondrous land. Strife, murderous 
conflicts and the mutterings of an- 
archy are already with us. When 
these have entered revolution is 
knocking at the door, and it may 
scourge this land as other lands 
with hopes as fair have often been 
scourged. 

The problems of to-day are more 
serious than they were yesterday, and 
they will be more difficult to solve to- 
morrow than they are to-day. Are 
the conflicts of labor and capital, of 
religious intolerance versus religious 
greed, of divisions everywhere, but 
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the beginning of the end; or will edu- 
cation come to the rescue in time? 
This age is one of confusion and un- 
cértainty. It is a self-seeking age, 
but it is still seeking for the truth, 
and the truth it will have though the 
nation be overturned. 

Here then our safety lies. The 
press, the platform and the leaders 
of thought have long been calling for 
the supremacy of a practical moral 
education. Liberal educators, though 
some are lagging and some are lead- 
ing, all are becoming more faithful 
and more fearless servants of liberal 
religion, and the people want a sys- 
tem of moral education, a practical 
religious philosophy that does not 
rise and fall inside the class room, 
but of a nature that will surround the 
student upon the playground, and in 
the other relations of society, and go 
out with him from college halls to 
bless and to uplift all the world. 

HENRY GILLESPIE. 


— rer — _ 
A FRENCH MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


CASIMIR-PERIER, the new 
M . president of the French Re- 
public, had shown himself, in his pub- 
lic career, very little covetous of 
official honors. More than once he 
had sought to avoid public employ- 
ment; but his character, his ability, 
his discretion and the moderation of 
his opinions marked him out for the 
succession to M. Carnot in the 
emergency in which the late presi- 
dent's assassination left the republic. 
But the friends of several other 
men were pressing them for the great 
place, and were, to forward their 
chances, making personal attacks 
upon M. Casimir-Perier. He declared, 
therefore, when the chiefs of the 
various Republican groups waited 
upon him and asked him to accept 
the presidency at the hands of the 
National Assembly, that he was not 
a candidate, and could not accept 
the honor. 
He was pressed to change his de- 
termination, but remained steadfast. 
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The leaders of the party did not 
know what to do. They were un- 
able to unite upon any other man, 
and they believed that Casimir- 
Perier was emphatically the man for 
the emergency. - 

In this case they did what perhaps 
none but Frenchmen, among the best 
of whom filial obedience is one of the 
strongest motives, would have done. 
They went to Casimir-Perier’s mother, 
induced her to come in, and begged 
her to intercede with her son to 
change his determination. 

She listened patiently to their 
arguments, and also to her son’s ob- 
jections. Then she turned to him 
and said: 

‘* History is in my mind, and in- 
spired by my affection for you, I 
declare that your grandfather, if he 
were here, would tell you that, in the 
circumstances, it was your duty to 
stand and toaccept the mission which 
may be confided to you by the Con- 
gress.” 

Then M. Casimir-Perier gave way, 
and was chosen to the presidency. 
One cannot but admire the spirit of 
the mother; for although the presi- 
dency of France is a great honor, it 
involves at the present epoch of 
dynamite bombs a great personal 
risk, which the new president deems 
it beneath his dignity to regard. 

e+ 


PARENT AND TEACHER, 


UR peopleas fathers and mothers 
do not consider sufficiently the 
relation of the school teacher to them. 
They would not deny the great impor- 
tance of school work. Of course not; 
but they nevertheless intimate a sur- 
prising indifference to what is being 
done in the schoolroom. On this 
point the Advocate and Guardian has 
some very pertinent remarks: 

Do mothers and fathers, as a rule, 
codperate with their children’s teach- 
ers as they might in the work of train- 
ing these young people? Or do the 
boys and girls feel that their parents 
are a court of appeal to which they 





can carry fanciesand complaints about 
a teacher and find themselves sus- 
tained? It is quite too common for 
children to look at teachers, good, 
bad, and indifferent, as their natural 
enemies, and to find ready cause for 
bitterness and complaint concerning 
them. Butif the home people will 
be unprejudiced in their views of the 
relations between the two, will sift all 
complaints brought to them, and try 
to bring about a better mutual under- 
standing and forbearance, there will 
be smoother working and more satis- 
factory results in the schoolroorh be- 
fore long. It is not always easy for 
a parent to be just when the aggriev- 
ed parties are his own children, but 
this should be his aim. One way to 
help the teacher in her work, which is 
often very trying, is to make her ac- 
quaintance, to show your genuine in- 
terest in her and your desire to lighten 
her cares as far as your own children 
are concerned. Another thing that 
we may all do—though how seldom 
is it thought of in homes or in 
churches !—is to remember our teach- 
ers and their scholars in prayer. The 
Advance brings out this thought very 
forcibly : 

‘*The public schools of the coun- 
try are just now beginning again their 
new year. Though the newspapers 
make little account of it, yet how 
significant the event. What if one 
had the power of vision to overlook 
the whole land, watch all these thou- 
sands, these millions of boys and girls, 
as leaving their homes they make 
the daily pilgrimage to the school. 
and-could read in their countenances 
their thoughts and aims, as one reads 
a book, how impressive the sight. By 
the last census there were in our 
schools 564,922 teachers. Of this 
number 238,397 were women. Wheth- 
er women vote or not, here is a very 
great factor in the shaping of the 
national destiny. Once in a while a 
minister in the public prayer, Sunday 
morning,remembers the public school, 
its pupils and itsteachers. Maybe it 
were well if he did this oftener.” 











MABEL’S COMPLAINT. 


Mamma’s sick and I’m so sorry; Gran’ma says I must be quiet,— 
She must stay in bed they say. When I’m trvin’ hard to be; 
Oh, I feel so very lonely Ev'rybody goes on tiptoe; 
Not to see her every day. Oh, how sick mamma must be. 
If they'd let me I'd stay with her, Ain't I sorry for my mamma? 
All the time with mamma dear; Ain’t I her own darling Belle? 
Don't you think she'd like to have me? Oh, I'd love her, hug her, kiss her, 
But I mayent—ain't it queer? All the time to make her well! 





MAMMA’S SICK. 


O, mamma, Mabel’s so lonesome, Only one mean little minute 
Downstairs, upstairs, ev’ry where; I could see her all to-day, 

When I want you! can’t have you, Butshe whispered “‘ Bless you, sweetest,’ 
Gran’ma says ‘‘ You mus’nt dare!” When they took me right away. 


Please, dear God, look down on mamma 
Make her well, oh, soon again— 
For I'm sure I'd great deal rather 
. Be in bed and have her pain. 
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SANITARY NOTES.—NO. 3. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


HAT is health? To answer 

this question in a medical 

and scientific sense we must study all 
the phenomena of life. The vital 
processes of every animal organism 
are nutrition, assimilation and de- 
puration. By nutrition and assimila- 
tion, elements of food, water and air 
are converted by the vital force into 
all the different structures of the 
body, and the organism is built up 
and sustained. Depuration is the 
carrying out through the emunc- 
tories, as the skin, bowels, kidneys 
and lungs, all matter that has been 
used, and, if longer retained, would 
prove injurious to the vital domain. 
When these processes play harmo- 
niously, supply and waste being 
equal, we have physiological action 
or health; while, if these processes 
become unbalanced and obstructed, 
the action becomes pathological, 
which is disease. Medical science 
should decide the cause, the nature 
and the degree of pathological ac- 
tion, and aim to make such thera- 
peutic appliances as to enable the 
vital force to remove obstruction, 
regain its equilibrium of action, re- 
sulting in the restoration of health. 
The vital action of an organism 
under proper physical conditions, 
supplied with the best usable ma- 
terial necessary for all the uses of 
the vital economy, is a condition of 
health; while disease is vital action 
in relation to improper physical con- 
ditions, and substances introduced 
into the organism incompatible with 
vital relation, as unwholesome food, 
impure water, vitiated air or poisons. 


In order to obtain a clear and correct 
knowledge of what disease fev se is, 
we should carefully inquire what are 
the causes that give rise to diseased 
action. The most common and most 
easily observed are many forms of 
obstruction in the alimentary canal, 
arising from unwholesome ingestion, 
bacterian parasites, miasmatic inhala- 
tion, breathing vitiated air in ill-ven- 
tilated apartments, inattention to 
cleanliness, thus closing the pores of 
the skin, preventing its depurative 
function; all forms of specific virus 
and all other bad habits loading the 
system with impurities and poisons. 
So all these forms of matter, taken 
into or existing in the system, that 
are not good for the uses of the 
body, must be depurated from the 
body through the emunctories. 
When there is nothing in the sys- 
tem, except what can be used to build 
up and sustain the body, the action 
of the vital force under this normal 
state and condition is health. But 
when the body becomes obstructed 
with the foreign material, morbific 
matter of any kind, the vital instincts 
recognize these agents as injurious to 
the organism, and to protect the vital 
domain an unusual vital action occurs 
to expel the offending matter. This 
peculiar action or effort of the system 
in relation to abnormal conditions 
and things is the phenomena we call 
disease. ‘This increased vital action, 
disease, is instinctively, not intelli- 
gently, in the direction of health, be- 
cause its tendency is to restore con- 
ditions for the normal play of the 
vital force. Disease then isa vital 
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effort to remove obstructions and 
overcome impediments, so is remedial 
in its results. 

By this theory we can philosophic- 
ally account for the various forms of 
disease to which humanity is subject. 
The vital effort to remove obstruc- 
tion or impediment of any kind is 
nearly always through some emunc- 
tory; so we have disease of the stom- 
ach, bowels, liver, kidneys, lungs, 
skin, etc. ‘The natural action of de- 
purating function is health, while the 
preternatural action is disease. It 
also furnishes a key to the knowledge 
of the modus operandi of medical ap- 
pliances. On this point the medical 
profession is largely in error. It is 
supposed by most physicians that in- 
ert, inorganic substances possess a 
peculiar semi-intelligent action which 
directs them to the morbid part to 
supply the conditions of health. But 
instead of there being an action of a 
drug upon the system, the action is 
on the part of the vital organism re- 
sisting the drug as a morbific agent, 
and depurating it along with the re- 
mote causes of disease through some 
emunctory. Prof. Paine says, ‘‘ Re- 
medial agents operate upon the same 
principle as the remote causes of dis- 
ease.” 

It is generally conceded both in 
scientific and medical circles that 
health is a vital process, while disease 
is considered a tangible something 
attacking the body, destroying health 
and often resulting in death. Dis- 
ease is spoken of as traveling over 
the earth and pouncing down on its 
helpless victims. This conception of 
disease is confounded with its cause 
and has no foundation in correct 
medicine or in science. I now con- 
tinue my argument that disease is 
just as distinctly a vital process as 
health. First in relation to drugs 
used as remedial appliances, their 
direct effort is the same or very 
similar to the remote causes of dis- 
ease. Prof. Martyn Paine says in 
his Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics: ‘‘All remedies operate upon 
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the same principle as morbific agents, 
and all become morbific when in- 
judiciously applied. Applied to the 
healthy system, they alter the vital 


properties and actions so as to 
constitute disease. If improperly 
employed under circumstances of 


disease, they develop new morbid 
conditions, and exasperate such as 
already exist.’’ ‘* Medicines,” says 
Linneeus, ‘‘ differ from poisons not in 
their nature but in their dose,” and 
so Pliny ‘‘ wdi virus, tbi vitus.”’ 

Different drugs have different ef- 
fects. This fact seems at first to 
indicate a property of action inherent 
in the drug; but a careful analysis 
will show that the drug is inert, af- 
fecting only by its presence, all ac- 
tion being on the part of the vital 
organism. Drugs, as we have shown, 
are poisons, some forms being but 
slightly injurious, while others cause 
death. Those being slightly in- 
jurious are easily depurated out of 
the system, while the virulent poisons 
are absolutely incompatible with its 
relations, hence, when present, death 
ensues. The obvious inference is 
that the variety of effects of different 
drugs is not owing to any specific 
action of the drug, but its presence 
calls out vital resistance on the part 
of the system to expel it through 
some emunctory. This fact gives a 
philosophical basis for the classifica- 
tion of medicines. One class of 
drugs is depurated through the bow- 
els and are called cathartics; another 
through the skin and are called dia- 
phoretics; another class through the 
kidneys and are called diuretic; 
another sickens, causing vomiting, 
and are called emetic; another causes 
expectoration from the lungs and are 
called expectorants, etc. 

Dr. Paine says, ‘‘Institutes of 
Medicine”: “It is astonishing with 
what rapidity many _ substances 
appear in the urine after their 
admission into the stomach, often 
not more than five or ten minutes 
intervening. This rapidity of ex- 
cretion is particularly true of all 
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matter which is offensive to the 
organism.” 

The remedial effort, disease, un- 
loads the system of morbid material, 
resulting in a condition we call con- 
valescence, a sure promise of return- 
ing health. Dr. Paine truly says 
remedial agents can never transmute 
the morbid into healthy conditions. 
This alone is the work of nature. 

My argument in proof of disease 
being a vital process offers an easy 
solution of the problem of death. 
Disease is health-tending and death- 
tending at the same time, as war is 
at the same moment a destructive and 
a remedial process. Disease wastes 
the sum of the vital force precisely in 
the ratio of its duration and intensity, 
as war exhausts the resources of the 
nation. If the remedial effort suc- 
ceeds in purifying the system before 
the fund of life is exhausted health 
will be restored, but the vigor of life 
will be more or less impaired. 

In a state of war a nation in con- 
flict manifests, not deficiency of 
force, but extraordinary activity. 
The energies of the nation are pre- 
ternaturally, remedially, wastefully 
and destructively exercised. So in 
disease, the living system manifests 
uncommon energy; not because it 
has gained or lost vital power, but 
because it has something unusual to 
do. The indication of cure in any 
form of disease is to regulate, bal- 
ance and direct the remedial effort, 
so as to distribute the work of purifi- 
cation among the various organs to 
the end that no part or organ shall 
be exhausted by excess of labor, and 
to supply the living system with such 
conditions and materials as shall en- 
able it to be successful in the process 
of restoration to health. 

A. G. Humpurey, M.D. 





WATER, AS A DRINK. 
ATER asa drink or as an in- 
gredient or constituent ele- 
ment of food is essential to the health 
and life of both manandbeast. About 


seventy-five per cent. of the matter 
which constitutes the globe is water. 
About the same proportion of this 
material enters into the composition 
of the human body. It is conceded 
by advanced physiologists that the 
most important use of water in the 
living system is as a vehicle by which 
nutrient materials are conveyed to 
and the worn out and unusable sub- 
stances are carried from the tissues. 
It is also an important factor in the 
regulation of the temperature of the 
the body. There is water in all or- 
ganic bodies, but the exact relation 
in which it exists in the tissues has 
not as yet been definitely determined. 
It is known, however, that water is 
one of the constituent elements of all 
food materials, and that the living 
organism can be supplied in part if 
not altogether with the water essen- 
tial to health and life from such. 
Persons have lived in good health and 
preserved vigor and strength by the 
liberal use of fruits in their natural 
state and abstained from every form 
of drinks, not even water, for weeks 
and months at a time. The water 
supplied in this way to the system is 
pure and much more wholesome than 
the water that is obtained from the 
ordinary sources. 

This fact is worthy of note and 
can be applied in practice to advan- 
tage in case there is a deficient 
water supply or the supply may 
be suspected of being contami- 
nated with some impurity either of 
a mineral or organic nature. 
Its use may be largely avoided, 
or in other words not needed, through 
a liberal use of fruits. If the gen- 
eral or public method of sanitation 
cannot or will not correct the evil of 
a bad water supply the individual can 
do much for himself or herself by ap- 
plying this knowledge of personal 
hygiene. Inthe November number 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL of 
1892 Mr. T. Wheeler, then seventy-one 
years old, stated that he had lived 
without any drink two hundred and ten 
days and suffered no inconvenience ; 
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that during this time his breakfast 
and dinner consisted mostly of ap- 
ples and that he remained strong, 
vigorous and healthy on this regime. 
Dr. J. G. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., says that he has relinquished 
the drinking of water or liquids of 
any sert frequently for months at a 
time, the only fluids taken being that 
which was in fruits, and this without 
any loss of mental and physical vigor. 

The writer has several times ab- 
stained from drinking water or any 
drink for several weeks at a time and 
suffered no inconvenience in any way. 
True at such times fruit constituted 
one of the principal articles of diet, 
and there seemed to be no need of any 
additional water asa drink. In the 
November number of Food, Home and 
Garden, 1893, a case is reported of a 
“bus” driver being cured of rum 
drinking by eating apples instead of 
taking his usual liquor. His wife filled 
his pockets with apples each morning 
before starting on his journey. The 
use of this fruit in this way repressed 
all desire for rum and all alcoholic 
drinks. 

It is said that in the dry regions of 
France a breed of animals has been 
raised which do not drink. It is said 
the sheep in that region feeding upon 
the herbs have no occasion to drink, 
and the cows seldom take water. The 
famous Roquefort cheese, it is claimed, 
is made from the milk of these non- 
drinking cows. 

A knowledge of these facts has led 
some persons to believe that man was 
not by nature a drinking animal. 
Whether this be true or not it is evi- 
dent that mankind may by appropri- 
ate dietetic habits reduce the neces- 
sity of drinking fluids to a minimum. 

In instances where thirst demands 
large quantities of water there is no 
doubt that the dietetic habits of the 
individual are in error. Ferret out 
the cause of excessive thirst and re- 
move it and this strong desire for 
water or any kind of a drink will cease 
to exist. The use of condiments, 
highly seasoned foods and stimulating 


drinks are the dietetic materials 
which occasion an excessive thirst 
which demands much water or some 
other liquid to satisfyit. The liberal 
employment of fruits as food limits 
the use of all forms of condiments 
and mild stimulating drinks as tea 
and coffee. 

The temperance reform cannot, we 
think, make much further progress 
on present lines and methods. It 
is difficult for this reform to hold the 
vantage already gained. Without 
any reinforcement from dietetic and 
vegetarian reformers this cause would 
retrogradeand sink into insignificance, 
because its present status does not 
embrace the cause of the use of in- 
toxicating beverages. We believe 
that the more general employment of 
fruit as food and vegetarian diet 
generally will do more to counteract 
the use of intoxicating liquors than 
any statutory law or any agitation of 
this subject which deals with the 
effects of the drink habit without any 
reference to the physical cause of in- 
temperance in drinks of all sorts and 
kinds. The dietetic cure for drunk- 
enness or the drink habit will find 
more favor as time goes on among 
intelligent and thinking people. We 
think that after the Keely cure and 
all other forms of drug cure have long 
been relegated to the past and 
almost forgotten as g-eat delusions 
the dietetic cure will still be an ever- 
present truth moving forward in 
popular favor and resting on the all- 
conquering principles of science and 
knowledge. 

The use of hot water as a drink 
has become a common custom with 
many persons. This practice is not 
to be commended to those in or- 
dinary health to promote and _ pre- 
serve the same. In many cases of 
disease and slight ailments the use 
of hot water taken before meals and 
in moderate quantities is no doubt 
beneficial. In home treatment this 
method of drinking water may be 
resorted to with good results. In 
disorders of the stomach and bowels 
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and in chronic ailments as rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia this is an excel- 
lent means to aid nature to remove 
impurities and effect a cure. 

Pure water and the unfermented 
juices of fruits are the only drinks 
which are wholesome and in accord 
with the science of health. These 
may be used mixed with water or 
several kinds together to suit the 
taste as beverages and as luxuries. 
Their employment should be limited 
to drinking between meals as a rule, 
as drinking at meals is not altogether 
in accord with the science of physi- 
ology and laws of hygiene. 

J. G. Stair, M.D. 


+o 


THE HYGIENIC COLLEGE. 


\ \ JE had supposed that in the 

progressive West, where lib- 
eral medicine has made the most 
decided advance, that the Hygeio- 
therapeutic College, founded by Dr. 
S. W. Dodds and associates, would 
gradually work its way to that emi- 
nence of which such an effort is most 
worthy. It seems, however, that the 
college has not received that support 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
establishment of a medical school up- 
ona basis of permanence and success. 
We regret this exceedingly, and the 
more-so because we had expected so 
much of the friends of hygiene in 
America. The St. Louis school had 
received the recognition of the 
American Medical Association, and 
so far as its claims to the respect of 
the public are concerned for high 
purpose and teaching capacity there 
appeared to be little wanting besides 
sufficient money to carry into full 
effect the plans of its directors. The 
failure to revive this financial sup- 


port is a matter of much chagrin and 
disappointment to the organizers of 
the school, and naturally enough 
inclines them to think that the 
hygienists of the country are indiffer- 
ent to the cause they have been pre- 
sumed to favor. 

We hope that the circular that has 
been issued with regard to the needs 
of the St. Louis institution will re- 
ceive attention and the substantial 
response it merits. Friends of 
hygiene and true medication—which 
is preventive and in accordance with 
nature’s teaching—rally to the sup- 
port of the only hygienic college in 
America. D. 

+e - 

SMALLEST BaBYy IN THE WoRLD.— 
An exchange says Geo. From, an 
employee of the Crescent City Rail- 
road Company, New Orleans, La., is 
the father of perhaps the smallest 
living baby in the world. The child 
is a boy, perfect in form, with regular 
features. Its weight is about nine 
ounces. From the crown of its tiny 
head to the soles of its feet is about 
ten inches. Its arms are not larger 
than a man’s thumb and its legs in 
proportion. The child is in the best 
of health, and its mother says it can 
cry as vigorously as other babies. 

Mr. From, the father, is forty-five 
years of age, weighing 175 pounds, 
and is hale and hearty. The mother 
is forty-four and weighs 125. The 
couple have had seventeen children, 
two of whom, beside this baby, are 
Liliputians. One of them is Frank, 
sixteen years of age, weight forty 
pounds, who is with a circus com- 
pany. The other is a youngster of 
twelve, who is with his parents here, 
and weighs a little over fifteen 


pounds. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam tn ipso orts silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO, 


EpGar C. BEALL, M.D., Epiror. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1894. 


MORE CRITICISM. 


HE literature of the anti-phre- 

nologists affords an instructive 
illustration of the wide diversity 
of human knowledge, and _ helps 
us to appreciate the _ veritable 
chasms which separate the rep- 
resentatives of scholarship in high 
circles. To those of us who from 
childhood have been familiar with 
such a common thing in our 
country as ice, it is difficult to realize 
that there are regions where frozen 
water has never been seen by the 
majority of the natives. It is equally 
hard to understand how so many 
people can be totally oblivious to 
certain moral truths which we have 
imbibed, as it were, with our mother’s 
milk, and the same may be said of 
many scientific facts. 

We who have been accustomed 
throughout the greater portion of our 
lives to the observation of great 
variations of form in the human head, 
find it difficult to comprehend the 
aggressive, pertinacious, and fatuous 
blindness with which many highly 


educated persons continue to speak 
of phrenology as if it were a science 
of tubercles on the skull. We 
wonder that any educated man who 
has not been brought up in a mon- 
astery or a prison should be able to 
look at allthe people he must see in 
the church, the theater, the board- 
inghouse, or at the dinner table 
wherever he may live, without ob- 
serving that some heads are almost 
round, others almost square, some 
very wide, some very narrow, others 
very high above the forehead, still 
others low in front and high behind, 
with eye-brows depressed, or extend- 
ing uninterruptedly across the fore- 
head, or else beautifully arched, and 
widely separated, to say nothing of 
numerous other peculiarities which 
are simple enough to those who make 
a study of the subject. To read the 
objections to Phrenology, one would 
suppose that the writers had no con- 
ception of such a quality in nature as 
shape. It would seem that such a 
word as configuration could have no 
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place in their vocabulary. One 
might suppose they had never seena 
load of watermelons or potatoes or 
any other familiar objects which pre- 
sent great varieties of form, yet 
without superficial knots or protuber- 
ances. How would these people try 
to describe the form of an egg, a 
pear, a turnip or a papaw, the sur- 
faces of which are perfectly smooth ? 

We are sorry that so brilliant a 
magazine as Zhe Literary Digest, 
whose business is to give correct 
summaries of valuable opinions in 
all departments, should find space for 
the publication of misstatements re- 
garding phrenology which no one 
could entertain for a moment unless 
absurdly ignorant, not only of the 
science fer se, but of a principle 
which is applied in mechanics to a 
thousand things with which we all 
have to deal every day of our lives. 
At the same time, we have no word 
of blame for those who err in this 
matter. We may blame the educa- 
tional methods by which so many 
people are encouraged to dip into 
all sorts of controversies without 
due preparation; and we certainly 
must condemn the prevalent habit 
of presuming to teach the public in a 
professional way without diplomas 
from accredited institutions, and 
without other knowledge than may 
be picked up as accurately from the 
enemies of a science as from its 
friends. Editors are perhaps more 
easily led into this kind of blundering 
than many other people from the 
fact that they are largely engaged in 
the labor of collecting the opinions of 
others, and do not have time to sub- 
ject each one to a test as to technical 
accuracy. We are willing to apolo- 





gize for our excellent contemporary to 
this extent, but we hope we may 
never again see in its columns a repe- 
tition of such unfairness and super- 
ficiality. We copy verbatim from 
The Literary Digest of September 22: 


‘* PHRENOLOGY A HUMBUG. 

‘* Physiologists looked askance at 
phrenology from the beginning. It 
is not disputed that the brain is the 
seat of the intellect, the will and the 
emotions, and that their manifesta- 
tion in any given subject is .deter- 
mined by the volume, conformation 
and texture of the brain substance; 
but the method of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, which assigns to every human 
characteristic its specific locality, has 
been generally rejected; and now 
comes a writer in Zhe Pall Mall 
Magazine, who pronouncesit a ‘‘hum- 
bug” and pokes fun at it. He says: 


‘““* There is something fascinating in 
the thought of those precise bumps rep- 
resented upon phrenological charts, each 
one a chamber for some busy occupant— 
some genius of color or song, some tiny 
cupid of love, some tireless calculator, 
some gentle sprite of benevolence or pa- 
rental affection. It is so interesting to 
imagine all knowledge exactly filed and 
docketed and pigeonholed, like precious 
papers stored in the sections of an antique 
cabinet full of ingenious subdivisions and 
hidden springs and secret doors. 

*** We, too, in our youthful days, were 
fired with enthusiasm for this bewitching 
science, and read phrenological books, and 
studied plaster casts, and marveled at 
many a speculative flight. But, to our 
dismay, at the first touch of precise inves- 
tigation the soaring fabric tumbled to the 
Earth. 

‘**Phrenology places the perceptive 
organs immediately above the eyebrows, 
and points to the frontal projections, so 
marked in many heads, as indications of 
development. It is, however, painfully dis- 
heartening to the phrenological student to 
discover, as he may do by dividing a skull, 
that there is no brain, but only mucus, 
against these suggestive bumps, and that 
the brain lies more than half an inch back, 
behind a second and inner formation of 
bone. So much for the perceptive bumps. 

‘** Tn the second place, Phrenology takes 
cognizance only of the top, front, rear and 
sides of the head, but wholly ignores the 
organs which rest upon the base of the 
cranium. Let the reader imagine a skull 
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severed bya horizontal circular line drawn 
from the brow, above the opening of the 
ears, to the back of the head; if the upper 
portion be removed, it will be seen that in 
the cup thus exposed, above the roof of 
the mouth, are some of the largest and 
most important of all the ‘bumps.’ Phre- 
nology, being unable to reach these (ex- 
cepting after death) simply passes them 
by in silence, which is often an easy way 
of getting over an otherwise insuperable 
difficulty. 

*** We do not dispute the fact that there 
are subdivisions of the brain, nor that, 
within recent years, the precise position of 
two or three mental organs has been deter- 
mined. But these discoveries have been 
made not only without the aid of the 
bumps, but in contradiction to the whole 
theory of Phrenology. Probably the gen- 
eral conformation of a head indicates 
somewhat of the nature of the brain within, 
just asa physiognomist reads much of a 
man’s character by his expression. The 
awkward facts remain, however, that men 
of the highest order of intelligence some- 
times have their phrenological bumps all 
wrong, and that physiognomy will fail to 
detect that yonder meditative youth, with 
the calm, intellectual brow, and poetic 
eyes and benevolent expression, is none 
other than ‘Jim, the penman.’ Were 
Phrenology an exact science, and were the 
‘bumps’ an unfailing guide, any one 
might qualify him or herself to become a 
phrenologist; this, however, its professors 
admit is not the case. They claim for 
themselves peculiar and exceptional apti- 
tudes, which common people, and even 
mere men of science, do not possess. It 
must, indeed, be hard to say, as the phre- 
nologist is constantly called upon to do, 
whether an apparent bump is actually a 
projection, or whether it only seems to be 
so from the depression of adjacent or- 


,” 


gans. 


In the first sentence we have quoted 
there is a very truthful statement of 
a well-known fact; but when we con- 
sider that the discoveries of Gall and 
Spurzheim were flatly contradictory 
of the prevailing views held by other 
physiologists, or if not contradictory, 
at least far in advance of what was 
then currently accepted, it is easy to 
see that the great founder of phre- 
nology was regarded as a very dan- 
gerous rival, and consequently a fit- 
ting subject for the envy and malice 
of the great authorities who had been 


less fortunate in their studies of the 
brain. Itis to be regretted that co- 
workers in a particular field do not al- 
ways feel kindly toward those who 
outstrip them ina difficult race; but 
such has always been the rule, and as 
xall’s discovery was one of the great- 
est, if not the most important ever 
made, it has been only natural that 
the opposition to his teachings should 
have been peculiarly long and bitter- 
It is hardly accurate to say that 
‘*the method of Gall and Spurzheim 
has been generally rejected,” 

unless we refer to that class of schol- 
ars and their immediate disciples 
whose vanity would be disturbed by 
an admission of phrenological facts. 
Among the mass of the people in 
England andthe United States in par- 
ticular, there is certainly a very wide 
interest in the subject, as is well 
known to those who have traveled ex- 
tensively and mingled freely with the 
middle classes who are not always 
disposed to consult a college presi- 
dent before accepting a new idea. To 
the glory of the American people be 
it said that we do not suffer ourselves 
to be led in matters of opinion from 
a feeling of blind reverence for an- 
tiquity and long names. We demand 
that our leaders shall have brains be- 
neath their crowns and that their 
words shall contain true wisdom as 
well as sound. We demand facts upon 
which to build our scientific faith. 
The consequence is that advanced 
ideas regarding the great problems of 
heredity, hygiene and human nature 
are probably more widely disseminated 
and accepted in the United States 
than in any other country on the 
globe. To be sure the Germans, the 
French and the English have in some 
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departments indulged in more exten- 
sive speculations on these lines than 
we have done, but we have attained 
by far the greatest practical know]- 
edge of ourselves and how to judge 
our fellow men. Asan illustration of 
the popularity of phrenology, we beg to 
call attention to the enormous sales of 
literature upon the subject. Between 
four and five hundred thousand 
copies of Combe’s Constitution of 
Man have been circulated, and of an- 
other more recent book, the publish- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
have sold within nine years more than 
one hunared and twenty-five thousand 
We should like to know what 
other scientific treatise has had an 
equally rapid, wide and appreciative 
acceptance. 

As to the writer in Zhe Pall Mall 
Magazine, we should like to know at 


copies. 


whose ‘‘ first touch of precise inves- 
tigation the soaring fabric tumbled 
to the Earth.”” The fact is, Galland 
Spurzheim established phrenology by 
the most precise investigation which 
could be applied to the subject, be- 
cause they were profound anatomists, 
and were not only the first to dissect 
the brain by unfolding the convolu- 
tions from the base, and to demon- 
strate the fibrous structure of the 
cerebral mass, but in addition to all 
the aid afforded by original anatomi- 
cal investigations, they possessed the 
supreme advantage of a method of 
comparison of external forms of the 
cranium with well-known mental 
manifestations in special cases which 
enabled them to establish for the 
first time the number and nature of 
the radical or elementary faculties of 
the mind. This method of observa- 
tion and comparison of thousands 


and hundreds of thousands of cranial 
forms was the distinctive feature in 
the procedure of Dr. Gall. Other 
investigators had merely speculated 
and theorized. Gall and Spurzheim 
appealed directly to nature. 

As to what this writer in his third 
paragraph vulgarly and ignorantly 
calls the “‘ perceptive bumps,” we beg 
to say, to make the explanation as 
brief as possible, that the brain 
centers called the perceptives, which 
occupy the lower torehead, have been 
demonstrated by an overwhelming 
number of facts. They were dis- 
covered and are now estimated not 
only by variations in the bony struct- 
ure, but by the form of the eyebrows, 
distance between the eyebrows and 
eyeballs, space between the eye- 
balls and the superciliary ridge, the 
diameter of the forehead at the tem- 
ples, also by the relative length of 
the forehead forward from the open- 
ing of the ear. For example, the 
sense of color, when highly devel- 
oped, is manifested by a perfect arch 
at the center of the eyebrow, not by 
a protuberance, while a great de- 
ficiency in this faculty is accompanied 
by a horizontal, flattened or depressed 
appearance of the eyebrow. Large 
order causes the eyebrow to arch 
symmetrically at the outer angle. 
The perception of form, so essential 
to artists, may be known by width 
between the eyeballs, etc. How- 
ever, long practice together with a 
knowledge of the temperaments is 
necessary to accuracy in judging the 
perceptives. 

As to the functions of the basilar 
portions of the brain, reasoning by 
analogy, and by having already dis- 
covered functions of the other con- 
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volutions which account for nearly 
everything we know of human nature 
in the abstract, together with path- 
ological and other kinds of evidence, 
we know that the lowest convolutions 
are devoted to offices which are 
almost as far removed from the needs 
of a practical science of the mind, as 
the individual stars in the Milky Way 
the needs of a 

Why does not 


are removed from 
practical astronomy. 
the objector denounce mechanics as 
a humbug because perpetual motion 
has never We do 
not pretend that phrenology is a per- 
fect system of psychology, but it 
affords infinitely more valuable in- 
formation than any other metaphysi- 


been invented ? 


cal doctrine ever taught. 

We also deny the statement ‘‘ that 
men of the highest order of intelli- 
have heads which are wrong 
We chal- 


gence ” 
according to phrenology. 
lenge this writer to produce an in- 
If he attempts to find one, 
his own 


stance, 
it will be discovered that 
knowledge of the subject is all wrong. 
He is stating that 
phrenologists ‘‘claim for themselves 


also wrong in 
peculiar and exceptional aptitudes.” 
This is true only in the sense that 
particular endowments are needed for 
great success in music, politics, lit- 
erature, or commerce. We do admit 
that special talents are necessary to 
rapid and skillful character reading, 
but we fail to discover anything in 
that fact which should arouse the 
hostility of this gentleman of Zhe 
Pall Mall Magazine. 

In conclusion we will say that this 
old ‘‘bump” idea is always brought 
forward by people who are ignorant 
of the subject. No man will use 
such an expression who knows the 
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real teachings of Phrenologists. 
Spurzheim explained more than half 
a century ago the principle of meas- 
uring the brain centers by the diam- 
eters of the head at different points, 
and by expansion from the opening 
of the ear. People have taken up 
the misconception which was formed 
during the first years of Gall’s labors 
before the public, and it has been 
transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration among those who have 
scarcely even seen a standard phreno- 
logical book. 
——— 
CRIMINAL EARS. 
HERE is a great deal to be 
learned from a study of the 
human ear, although this portion of 
the physical organization has been 
too much neglected by the majority 
of phrenological authors. Ordi- 
narily, of course, the professional 
character reader is chiefly occupied 
with the consideration of the more 
important features of the face and 
head, and it is easy to form a habit 
of making up an opinion without 
looking further. 

As the external ear is intended to 
facilitate the perception of sound, its 
form, texture, color and development 
are naturally significant of the degree 
and quality of the mental develop- 
ment which has been attained by the 
individual. In those persons whose 
mental life is complex and elevated, 
the recognition of sound becomes a 
remarkably important factor. In ad- 
dition to those numerous sounds with 
which we are familiar in human 
speech, there are infinite tones in 
nature which convey to the receptive 
brain a wide world of ideas by sug- 
gestion. Few people ever stop to 
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think that the forms and qualities of 
nearly all objects have their anal- 
ogies in sound. Here we have a key 
to the philosophy of music; we are 
pleased, or in some way moved, by 
hearing certain combinations of mu- 
sical tones, simply because there is 
an analogy between those sounds 
and certain situations or experiences 
in life which are thereby awakened 





FIG. I. 


in imagination. Those persons who 
have well disciplined and cultivated 
minds will naturally influence their 
organic structures in a manner fa- 
vorable to the development and main- 
tenance of the normal type. Hence 
abnormality in the configuration of 
the external ear presupposes some 
departure from the natural course in 
the history of the individual's pro- 
genitors. 

We present three characteristic 
specimens of criminal ears which we 
have selected from a large collection 
in our possession. In Fig. 1 it will 
be observed that the convolutions 


are very ill defined, the whole organ 
being gross, shapeless and _ thick; 
there is an especial expansion of the 
helix, or upper rim, while the anti- 
helix, or inner rim, is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Such an organ is obviously 


very poorly adapted for any fine 
This is copied from the por- 
trait of a burglar. 

In Fig. 2 the top of the ear forms 


. 


work. 


FIG. 2. 


almost an acute angle, in contradis- 
tinction to the graceful curve which 
is characteristic of the normal ear. 
This form is very common in those 
who are tainted with criminal pro- 
clivities or who incline to abnormal- 
ity of some sort. This ear is from a 
veteran all-around crook who is said 
to have had few equals for daring and 
ferocity. 

We have still another variation in 
Fig. 3. This ear belonged to a pro- 
fessional burglar, and is suggestive 
of a very primitive aural organiza- 
tion. Such a coarse, unlovely ap- 
pendage to the human head bespeaks 
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a perverted or undeveloped mind. 
It is a mark of arrested or distorted 
development. When we think of the 
inharmonious souls which dwell be- 
hind such hideous tenements shall 
we not pity rather than blame these 
unfortunate creatures? Such earsas 





FIG. 3. 


these are a badge of inherited poverty 
of moral instinct. Why should we 
not study these placards which na- 
ture has erected and thus prepare 
ourselves intelligently to labor for 
the development of our race ? 
im eee e 
THE LATE PROF, BOTTA. 
" the death of Prof. Vincenzo 
Botta, which occurred at his 
residence in this city on the 5th of 
October, the scientific world has lost 
a distinguished member whose name 
recalls many points of interest to the 
phrenological profession. Prof. 
Botta was a particular friend of the 
late Prof. S. R. Wells, and so far as 
we have been able to learn, he was 
the last resident of New York, if not 


the last citizen of the United States, 
who had witnessed the method of 
dissecting the brain which was prac- 
ticed by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 
He was a very modest man in regard 
to matters with which he had not 
become familiar by special study, 
and consequently he was never will- 
ing to undertake a dissection of the 
brain before a class of phrenological 
students, though frequently urged 
to do so by Prof. Wells. 

It is very much to be regretted 
that some one had not communicated 
with Prof. Botta in regard to this 
subject and learned what he knew 
about it. However, we might say 
the same as to the teachings of 
Spurzheim himself. With a few ex- 
ceptions, American phrenologists, in 
their familiarity with the applications 
of our art to the affairs of practical 
life, and in their enthusiasm in the 
labor of lecturing and making delinea- 
tions of character in a business way, 
have had neither much time nor in- 
terest in developing a knowledge of 
the anatomical questions which so 
largely occupied the attention of 
the great German masters. And 
probably not one of us of the present 
generation ever fully realized his per- 
sonal responsibility in allowing the 
Gallian method of dissection to be- 
come buried among the traditions of 
our science. We wish in this connec- 
tion, to invite correspondence withany 
person who may know of anyone yet 
living of those who were privileged 
to receive instructions from the la- 
mented Dr. Spurzheim, or who is able 
to explain in a satisfactory manner the 
exact procedure of Dr. Spurzheim in 
unfolding the structure of the brain 
from the medulla oblongata. 


sa bAD itt mas? al iades © SS 
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Prof. Botta was in many respects a 
very remarkable man. He weighed 
nearly two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and was more than six feet in height. 
He was born in Piedmont, Italy, Nov. 
11, 1818. He was educated at the 
University of Turin, in which insti- 
tution he afterward became a profes- 
sor of philosophy. In 1849 he was 
elected to the Sardinian Parliament. 
His object in coming to New York, 
which he did in 1853, was to study 
the public-school system. He was so 
much pleased with this country that 
he became naturalized and was elected 
to fill the chair of languages in the 
University of the City of New 
York. In 1855 he was married to 
Anna Charlotte Lynch, who was well 
known in the world of authors, so that 
their home became a center in this 


city where the most famous littera- 
teurs, painters and musicians of Eu- 
rope and America were accustomed 
to meet. His best known works are 
**An Account of the System of Educa- 
tion in Piedmont,” ‘‘ Discourse on the 
Life, Character and Policy of Cavour,” 
** Dante as a Philosopher, Patriot and 
Poet,” ‘‘An Historical Account of 
Modern Philosophy in Italy,” and 
‘*An Introduction to Dante.” The 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
given to him by the University of 
Berlin in recognition of his ser- 
vices to literature and science. Mrs. 
Botta was also a particular friend of 
Mrs. Wells, and as they were both 
trustees in the New York Medical 
College for Women, they worked 
together in that capacity for many 
years. 
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{: fur orrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
hem the benefit of an early consideration. 

A.ways write your full name and address plainly, 
Tf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 


to sign their names, 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their fuil 
address. 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating to 


Cup Cutture, Science oF HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should preferably be sent to Dr. H- 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart 
ments. 


WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use a typewriter. In this way you will lighten labor, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








Force AND ENERGY.—M. M.—A refer- 
ence to any good dictionary would give 
you the significance of these terms. They 
are used often as synonymns, butscarcely 
are so. Force applies to power in opera- 
tion, while energy refers rather to inher- 
ent, latent power—capacity for the exer- 
tion of force. If we may so characterize, 
energy is the power behind inducing the 
manifestation of force. 


Rincs AROUND THE Eyves.—R. B.—The 
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dark circles around the eyes of which you 
speak, due to an infiltration of pigmented 
fluid or venous congestion, may have their 
origin in more than one disturbance of 
function. There is an evident lack of free- 
dom in the capillary circulation of the skin; 
the digestion may be feeble, the liver tor- 
pid. A vigorous toning up of the general 
system would probably improve the con- 
dition. Good food, active bathing, mas- 
sage of the skin, out-of-door exercise are 
advised. 


CHARACTER IN Horses,-—S. A. C.—There 
are numerous horse books that will prob- 
ably furnish you information with regards 
to the leading traits indicated by equine 
physiognomy, Youatt is a famous English 
writer, and Daniel Magner (?) is_ well- 
known among American horsemen for a 
valuable book on horse-training. A good, 
docile horse has usually an amiable expres- 
sion, large eyes, a head broad above the 
eyes and well rounded above the ears, the 
skull being not conical or cramped, but 
wide and even It should 
be said that most horses with vicious, 
tricky natures have been made so by bad 
treatment and injudicious training. In 
our childhood and youth we were much 
among horses, and believed then that kind- 
ness would make any occupant of the 
stable gentle and harmless. , 


in its contours. 


MAGNETIC AND ELectric.—M. M. G.—As 
we can not scientifically define a difference 
between magnetism and electricity so we 
are unable to point out the difference tem- 
peramentally. - It is customary, however, 
to speak of a certain power or quality in- 
herent in the human organism as ‘“‘ magnet- 
ic.”” For many generationstheidea has been 
entertained that a peculiar property or force 
of vital or nervous origin is shown by per- 
sons in varying degrees, and to this the 
term magnetism was given. Its exhibition 
has been thought to be specially seen in 
mesmeric or hypnotic phenomena. Some 
to-day distinguish magnetism from elec- 
tricity as a vital or animal electricity, while 
others make no distinction, and look upon 
the old views of magnetism as fallacious, 
claiming that the power or influence exerted 
by one person upon another is explicable 
by physiological or psychological principles. 


SIMPLICITY IN TeRMS.—L. H.—We thank 
our esteemed and reverend friend for his 
suggestions. They are appropriate to a 
degree, but it should be understood thatin 
discussing modern questionsof scienceitis 
often necessary to use technical terms, be- 
cause there are no common substitutes of 
equal meaning. In the newer departments 
of physical science the terminology is spe- 
cially adapted to both theory and methods, 
and they who wish to know something of 
these departments are expected to acquaint 
themselves with the technical names and 
primary principles involved. There is a 
class of readers among those who take the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, who like to see 
some account taken of scientific progress 
by the editor, and he can scarcely be too 
technical for them, but in the main it is 
deemed the better course to make our 
Statements clear to the general reader by 
employing language readily intelligible to 
people of average education. 


( Pibrarp. 
_ & 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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KorRADINE LETTERS, A GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 
By Atice B. StockHAM, M.D., author 
of ‘* Tokology,” and Lida Hood Tal- 
bot. Also ‘‘ Creative Life.” A special 
letter to young girls. 1I2mo, pp. 424. 
Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 


In this book the author of ‘‘ Tokology’ 
essays a fresh field of authorship. 
Although reinforced by an associated pen 
that appears to have trailed the vine of 
esthetic grace in and over the trellis of use- 
ful admonition, Dr. Stockham has de- 
parted but little from that topic of instruc- 
tion which forms the chief motive of her 
customary writing. The letters are char- 
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acterized by sprightiiness and variety as 
well as the beautiful hopefulness and en- 
thusiasm of the young girl as yet un- 
changed and unperverted by the social fol- 
lies of life. This mingling of the conceits 
and rhapsodies of youthful spirit with 
mature reflection and practical counsel may 
do much good. The brace of authors have 
certainly made a valuable book. 


STRONG’s EXHAUSTIVE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
BIBLE, in the authorized and revised ver- 
sions. 1 vol., 4to, pp. 1800. Cloth, $6. 
Half Am. russia, $8. Half turkey, $ro. 
Hunt & Eaton, publishers, New York. 
For review of this recent publication see 

October number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH, page 

213. 

‘“*As NATURAL AS LiFE.”’ Studies of the 
Inner Kingdom. By CH4RLEs G. AMEs, 
Minister of the Churck of the Disciples, 
Boston. 109 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
James H. West, publisher, Boston. 
Under four heads—‘‘As Natural as Life,” 

“*Self Preservation,” ‘‘Heartache and 
Heart’s-ease,” ‘Numbering Our Days”—the 
author discusses in an earnest yet vivacious 
style the expediency of conformity to our 
better views and ideals of happy, success- 
fulliving. The good life is found, the au- 
thor claims, ‘‘in striving toward conform- 
ity with nature as the expression of the per- 
fect mind, and in endeavoring to correct 
whatever, is amiss,” A hopeful, comforting 
little book. 


THE SCIENCE OF VITAL Force. Its Plan, 
Division of Function and Operative 
Methods on Health and Disease. By W. 
R. DunHam, M.D., author of HIGHER 
MEDICAL CULTURE. 16 mo., pp. 198 Bos- 
ton. Damrell & Upham. 


A discussion in terms largely. psycholog- 
ical of principles inherent in the living or- 
ganism which have an essential relation to 
health and disease, and which must be un- 
derstood by him who would serve the com- 
munity in the office of the physician. Vital 
force, says the author, is an ‘‘involuntary 
agency of nature that can be harnessed 
and utilized.” While we agree in great part 
with this statement, we incline to the belief 
that volition or will consciously or sub- 
consciously has much to do with the di- 


rection of vital force. In the development 
of his views the author shows no marked 
subserviency to the ordinary teachings 
and practices of the medical faculty, in 
general imputing to them the recogni- 
tion or application of fundamental 
principles ‘‘as unreal as was the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy.” Such propositions 
that drugs possess certain active properties 
in disease; that a growth of micro-organ- 
isms causes disease, receive no favor at his 
hand. In fact he is an iconoclast in the 
medical workshop, assailing the theories o- 
both “regulars” and ‘‘irregulars,” but dropj 
ping here and there a thought that is 
worthy of consideration. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE LIVES OF THE REV. 
EpWARD Payson THWING, M.D., Pu.D., 
AND His WIirer, SusAN MAriA (WAITE) 
THWING. 

The children of the earnest and devoted 
husband and wife have done honor to their 
name in the publication of this memorial. 
The large acquaintance of Dr. Thwing will 
be glad to have this souvenir of a man 
notable for culture. capacity and unremit- 
ting activity in lines of usefulness to relig- 
ion and science. The death of both while 
engaged in missionary work in China isa 
great loss to the cause they represented‘ 
for few are found among even the mission- 
aries of the East that exhibit so earnest an 
enthusiam as was theirs, The writer of this 
brief note can testify from a personal ac- 
quaintance of many years to the active 
and thorough-going spirit that character- 
ized everything that Dr. Thwing under- 
took. 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY SURGEONS. A pa- 
per read before the National Association 
of Railway Surgeons, at Galveston, May 
11, 1893. By CLARK BELL, Esq., of New 
York, Secretary of the Medico-Legal 
Society. 

TREATMENT OF PURULENT RHINITIS, SYCO- 
SIS AND ECZEMA OF THE AL&-NASI. By 
WALTER F. CHAPPELL, M.D., M.R.C.S. 

TREATMENT OF NASO- PHARYNGEAL CATARRH, 
By the same author. 

The above brief monographs, founded 
upon the experience of a clinical practice, 
contain suggestions of value to the physi- 
cian. 
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NEw York, Sept. 4, 1894. 
Lditery PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL? 

Having just concluded a lecture tour 
through the States of the Pacific slope, 
British Columbia and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, I thought that a little news as to 
the attitude of the West toward our beloved 
science might be of interest to your East- 
ern readers. 

When I first entered the phrenological 
lecture field I was solemnly informed that 
I had two battles to fight, namely, the 
prejudice against the science I advocated, 
and the prejudice against women. 

But in this case ignorance was bliss; 
and as I could see no crime in being a 
woman, I determined tocontinue. To my 
joy, the terrors proved to be like the 
morning mist, which vanishes when ap- 
proached, and in all my workI have met 
with nothing but kindness and apprecia- 
tion far beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

I find in the West a feeling most de- 
cidedly in favor of phrenology, especially 
among the most intelligent classes, 
such as are found in college towns, 
universities, etc. This is true also of the 
Canadian side where Phrenology is steadily 
gaining ground. 

In Vancouver, B. C., there is a splendid 
phrenological society. Its president, T. 
G. Stark, is a man of fine character, in- 
tense, earnest and honest in his convictions 
of right and duty ; in fact, the whole class, 
gentlemen and ladies, are remarkably in- 
telligent, progressive and alive to the 
grandeur of the science they are investigat- 
ing. A prominent Canadian divine, who 
attended a course of my lectures in British 
Columbia, told me that he had never before 
realized the possibilities of phrenology, 
and the opportunities it affords for teaching 
morality, purity, and the elevation of the 
human race. And he declared that if he 
were starting out again in life, desirous of 
adopting a profession which would enable 
him to do the largest amount of good in 
the world, he should become a phreno- 
logical lecturer. If all our phrenologists 
could only realize this, and would never 
lower their standard to cater to a depraved 
public opinion, the world of noble, honest 
thought would soon be won to our side. 

Let us all strive for a broader, deeper and 
more thorough education in everything that 
can make us more efficient in our chosen 
work. 

There is quite a large class here at the 
Phrenological Institute. I had not writ- 
ten tothe Institute before coming, so my 
husband and myself walked into the 


office of the Fowler & Wells Co., and an- 
nounced ourselves as visitors who desired 
to look over thecollection and be examined. 
We were then ushered into the presence of 
Prof. Sizer, who carries the weight of his 
eighty-two years so gracefully that you 
would never imagine them to be more than 
sixty. 

The moment I sat down in his chair he 
knew me better than my nearest friend; 
little peculiarities that have caused my 
friends much mirth, were brought out per- 
fectly. In fact I could not have delineated 
my own character half so well; and my 
doubts as to my fitness for the phrenolog- 
ical field were entirely dispelled by the 
hearty recommendation, given, as it was, to 
a perfect stranger, for I did not make known 
my identity until after the examination. 
With best wishes for phrenology, I am 
yours sincerely, Mrs, J. M. ELLis. 


THE BROOKLYN HUMAN NATURE CLUB 
reports as follows: 

The first meeting for the season of the 
Human Nature Cfub was held on Friday 
evening, Sept. 28th. The hall was more 
than filled; many stood, and more were 
turned away. Mrs. Ellis spoke on ‘‘ The 
Importance of a Knowledge of Phrenology 
in Selecting an Occupation.” Mrs. Henry 
followed in a lecture on ‘* Love, Courtship 
and Marriage.” Both speakers were 
enthusiastically received, and were often 
interrupted by applause. The audience 
called for some test examinations, which 
were satisfactorily given by Mrs. Ellis. 

The next meeting will be held on Fri- 
day, Oct. 26th, on which occasion two 
good speakers are promised. The Club is 
negotiating for a larger hall, to accom- 
modate the many who have been unable to 
get in at the last three meetings. The 
society is also preparing to issue a paper 
to be edited by the President, Rev. C. A. 
Brown. A class has been formed for a 
series of twenty weekly lessons under the 
direction of Albert Bausch, 363 Bedford 
Ave., Brooklyn. 

Further particulars and tickets of ad- 
mission to the next lecture can be obtained 
of the Secretary, Miss Julia R. Floyd, 214 
Rodney St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pror. W.S. BELL, of Chicago, delivered 
lectures on phrenology at the school house 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings. He has thescienceof phrenology at 
his tongue’s end, and gave very interesting 
lectures.—Vorganville (Kan.) Enterprise. 

Topeka, Kan., is Mr. Bell's present ad- 
dress. 
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